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Introduction 

by  James  Jennings 

We  are  proud  to  share  with  our  readers  the  second  an- 
nual issue  of  the  Trotter  Review.  Since  the  first  issue  in 
1984,  the  Trotter  Review  has  grown  to  become  a  popu- 
lar journal  with  a  national  and  international  readership. 
The  journal  has  been  particularly  praised  for  its  pre- 
sentation and  balance  of  scholarship  informed  by  ac- 
tivism. We  are  currently  planning  future  issues  along 
the  following  themes:  the  experiences  of  Black  children 
and  the  Black  community  with  public  schools;  the  his- 
torical and  contemporary  relationships  between  the 
Black  and  Native-American  communities  in  the  United 
States;  and  the  role  of  Black  educators  in  community 
service  learning. 

This  issue,  Women  of  Color  and  Economic  Develop- 
ment, focuses  on  the  experiences  of  women  with  eco- 
nomic development,  a  theme  that  is  reflected  in  all  the 
articles.  This  collection  of  articles  shows  clearly  that  a 
focus  on  the  experiences  of  women  in  communities  of 
color  is  a  critical  element  for  successful  economic  em- 
powerment strategies  and  programs.  The  opening  ar- 
ticle by  Russell  Williams  is  an  analysis  of  ownership 
patterns  of  minority  women-owned  businesses  in  Mas- 
sachusetts. Williams'  analysis  illustrates  that  lumping 
together  statistics  on  minority-owned  businesses  masks 
the  differences  of  ownership  between  men  and  women 
and  thus  prevents  appropriate  policy  responses  to  prob- 
lems of  minority  women  business  owners.  His  analysis 
shows  that  minority  women  business  owners  are  worse- 
off  than  minority  men  business  owners  and  white  women 
business  owners.  Similarly,  Bette  Woody  and  her  team 
of  researchers  discuss  the  problem  of  the  glass  ceiling 
in  higher  education  as  it  relates  to  African-American 
women.  They  point  out  that  while  statistics  may  show 
'Blacks'  as  having  made  strides  in  obtaining  faculty 
positions  in  reputable  colleges,  the  reality  is  that  Afri- 
can-American women  are  not  part  of  these  statistics. 
Elizabeth  Sherman's  article  reflects  upon  the  inequity 
inherent  in  the  gender  and  race  structure  of  the  job  mar- 
ket. Those  jobs  normally  held  by  women  and  people  of 
color  are  generally  poorly  compensated  despite  the  skills, 
experience  and  level  of  difficulty  required  to  perform 
them. 

Black  business  does  not  just  play  a  role  in  the  economic 
development  of  a  community  -  it  is  the  very  essence  of 
the  community  in  that  it  empowers  both  the 


businessperson  and  the  conununit)    I  ins  is  the  theme 
ol  sues  Sutton's  article,  The  Meaning  of  Black  I  n 
trepreneurship  in  Constructing  Community  "    In  the 
same  vein,  Jessica Gordon-Nemhard  discusses  the  em 
powering  nature  of  community  projects  that  encoui 
democratic  participation,  and  cites  examples  of  sue© 
in  I  cases  tiom  around  the  country.  Marilyn  Gittell  and 
her  co-authors  also  discuss  women-led  community  de- 
velopment organizations  (Cl)( M and  theii  contribution 
to  communit)  development. 

Four  articles  in  this  issue  relate  to  countries  outside  the 
U.S.;  but  the  discussions  clearly  illustrate  the 
interconnectedness  of  today's  world.  Carlos  Ani's  ar- 
ticle emphasizes  the  need  to  stop  looking  at  poverty 
through  a  gender-blind  lens.  Whether  in  developing  or 
developed  countries,  women  in  poor  households  are  the 
ones  most  affected  by  poverty.  Anne  Gathuo  discusses 
the  role  of  women  in  self-help-oriented  community  de- 
velopment in  Kenya,  and  points  out  that  cuts  in  govern- 
ment spending  and  the  reliance  of  women  as  the  sole 
agents  of  development  have  exacerbated  their  poverty. 
Junette  Davids  discusses  women's  response  to  poverty 
through  community  development  in  South  Africa  and 
illustrates  the  need  for  a  holistic  approach  to  poverty 
and  women  issues.  The  final  article  in  the  international 
section  is  an  excerpt  of  the  speech  delivered  by  Asgedet 
Stefanos  to  the  National  Union  of  Eritrean  Women 
(NUEW).  The  organization  was  formed  during  the 
Eritrean  war  of  liberation  in  which  women  played  a  key 
role.  With  the  war  over,  Stefanos  argues  that  women 
must  effectively  redefine  their  roles  and  assert  their 
status  in  the  independent  state. 

I  am  particularly  pleased  and  honored  that  two  women 
who  have  dedicated  their  lives  to  the  economic  empou  - 
erment  of  women  share  their  thoughts  in  this  issue.  The 
essay  by  Dr.  Joan  Wallace-Benjamin,  and  the  interview 
conducted  by  Nina  La  Negra  are  extremely  insightful 
regarding  the  challenges  faced  by  Black  women,  and 
probably  other  women,  as  they  seek  to  insist  on  eco- 
nomic parity  in  our  society. 

I  would  like  to  take  this  opportunity  to  also  mention 
that  I  am  resigning  as  Professor  and  Senior  Fellow  at 
the  Trotter  Institute.  I  will  begin  a  new  position  at  Tufts 
University  in  Massachusetts  as  a  Professor  in  Urban 
and  Environmental  Policy  and  Planning.  I  am  pleased 
to  report,  however,  that  I  shall  continue  my  role  as  edi- 
tor of  the  Trotter  Review.  During  this  transition,  let  me 
take  this  opportunity,  therefore,  to  again  thank  the  team 


that  has  helped  to  make  the  Trotter  Review  a  premier  Review  would  not  be  possible  without  the  support  of 

journal  of  social  commentary.  I  begin  with  Anne  Gathuo  the  staff  at  the  Trotter  Institute,  particularly,  our  Asso- 

who  has  been  in  charge  of  our  publications  department  ciate  Director  Dr.  Harold  Horton,  our  fiscal  officer,  Ms. 

for  the  last  several  years.  While  working  on  her  disser-  Muriel  Ridley,  and  certainly  Ms.  Eva  Hendricks  who 

tation,  she  has  continued  to  make  contributions  that  have  has  been  with  the  Trotter  Institute  since  its  founding.  I 

strengthened  the  Trotter  Institute,  and  advanced  the  ex-  want  to  thank  all  of  these  individuals,  and  say  that  I  am 

posure  of  the  Trotter  Review.    I  also  want  to  thank  proud  to  be  part  of  their  team, 
scholars  like  Professors  Stephanie  Athey  and  Kimberly 

Moffitt  who  have  provided  much  support  over  the  years  Dr.  James  Jennings  recently  joined  the  faculty  of  Tufts 

in  reviewing  and  editing  articles,  and  working  with  indi-  University  as  Professor  of  Urban  and  Environmental 

vidual  authors  to  ensure  that  their  ideas  are  presented  PolicY  and  Planning.  He  served  the  Trotter  Institute 

in  the  most  effective  ways.  And,  of  course,  the  Trotter  as  Senior  Fe,low  and  Director  from  1988  to  200°- 


Business  Ownership 

Patterns  Among 

Black,  Latina,  and 

Asian  Women  in 

Massachusetts1 

By  Russell  E.  Williams 

It  has  long  been  known  in  many  circles  that  women 
play  major  roles  in  the  minority  business  community. 
From  historic  business  legends  such  as  Madam  C.  J. 
Walker  and  Maggie  Walker  (president  of  one  of  the 
first  major  Black  banks) — to  present-day  business  own- 
ers such  as  Jacquie  Kay  (Boston),  Julia  Silverio 
(Lawrence),  Darlene  Jeter  (Boston),  Marisa  Cruz 
(Worcester),  Kija  Kim  (Cambridge)  and  Mary  Spruell 
(Springfield) — to  current  active  participation  of  women 
of  color  in  formal  business  organizations  such  as  the 
Black  MBA  Association — and  to  participation  in  infor- 
mal committees — minority  women  business  owners  have 
played  central  roles  and  have  made  major  contributions 
in  efforts  to  generate  and  distribute  resources  in  their 
communities.  However,  there  has  been  insufficient 
scholarly  and  policy  focus  on  minority  women-owned 
businesses  and  the  current  and  potential  impacts  of  such 
business.  Most  available  quantitative  material  on  the 
demographics  of  business  ownership  deal  with  either 
race  alone  or  gender  alone;  there  are  few  analyses 
that  try  to  discern  and  describe  minority  women-owned 
businesses  as  one  or  more  important  categories  of  analy- 
sis. 

Using  data  from  the  most  recently  released  Survey  of 
Minority  Businesses,  this  article  explores  the  significance 
of  businesses  owned  by  minority  women  in  Massachu- 
setts.2 I  describe  the  number  of  such  businesses,  the 
rates  at  which  the  number  of  such  businesses  are  ex- 
panding, and  the  average  sales  and  receipts  of  women- 
owned  businesses — and  I  compare  these  statistics  for 
White,  Black,  Latino  and  Asian  businesses. 

There  are  several  significant  implications  emerging  from 
this  analysis.  First,  the  findings  indicate  that  the  eco- 
nomic development  of  minority  communities  may  be 
strongly  tied  to  the  ability  of  policy-makers,  business 
groups,  and  activists  to  recognize  the  importance  of 


business  ownership  by  Black.  Latino,  and  Asian  women, 

and  to  address  not  only  racial  discrimination  affecting 

minority  businesses  in  general,  but  alsothe  specific  ways 
in  which  minority  women  business  owners  are  simulta- 
neously affected  by  race  and  gender  discrimination 
Second,  the  numerical  importance  ol  these  businesses 
indicate  that  policies  based  on  an  explicit  or  implicit 
assumption  of  an  overwhelmingly  male  entrepreneurial 
class  may  be  particularly  inappropriate  (or  some  minor- 
ity communities.  Third,  the  analysis  points  out  impor- 
tant differences  between  businesses  owned  by  women 
of  color,  and  those  owned  by  white  women.  This  dif- 
ference is  meaningful  because  conceptions  of  women- 
owned  businesses  that  are  based,  anecdotally  or  statis- 
tically, on  the  characteristics  of  businesses  owned  by 
white  women  can  lead  to  misleading  perspectives,  con- 
clusions, and  policies  if  they  are  assumed  to  hold  true 
for  minority  women-owned  businesses  or  assumed  to 
be  descriptive  of  the  current  or  potential  roles  and  is- 
sues of  women-owned  businesses  in  minority  commu- 
nity economic  development.  Analysis  along  simulta- 
neous race  and  gender  lines  is  necessary.  Fourth,  the 
data  show  that  the  gender  gap  in  business  involvement 
varies  substantially  by  race,  and  suggests  that  the  causes 
of  such  gender  gaps  may  include  factors  that  are  race 
specific.  Effective  public  policy  may  therefore  need  to 
discern  and  appropriately  address  these  specific  fac- 
tors. 

The  need  for  policy  makers  to  focus  on  the  status  of 
minority  businesses  is  underscored  by  a  comparison  of 
the  racial  composition  of  the  Massachusetts  population 
with  the  distribution  of  the  sales/receipts.  As  shown  in 
Table  1,  minorities  compose  12.9  percent  of  Massa- 
chusetts population,  but  minority  firms  receive  only  2.0 
percent  of  the  sales  and  receipts  of  all  firms.  The  small 
flow  of  sales/receipts  to  minority  firms  is  evident  also 
when  only  women-owned  firms  are  considered;  minor- 
ity women-owned  firms  receive  only  3.0  percent  of  the 
sales/receipts  of  all  women-owned  firms. 

The  total  number  of  minority  firms  in  Massachusetts 
and  the  number  of  women-owned  firms  by  racial  group 
are  presented  in  Table  2.  As  is  indicated  in  this  table, 
the  proportionate  importance  of  women-owned  busi- 
nesses was  greater  for  minority  businesses  than  for  busi- 
nesses owned  by  Whites.  In  1 992,  women-owned  busi- 
nesses represented  33  percent  of  all  white  businesses; 
however,  they  were  35  percent  of  Latino  businesses,  38 
percent  of  Asian/Native-American  businesses  and  45 
percent  of  all  Black  businesses. 


The  number  of  women-owned  firms  in  the  state  is  shown 
in  Table  3  for  1987  and  1992.  Among  the  147,572 
women-owned  firms  in  the  state  in  1992,  more  than 
8,000  (5.5%)  were  owned  by  Black,  Latina,  or  Asian 
women.  These  included  3,229  firms  owned  by  Black 
women,  2,625  firms  owned  by  Asian  and/or  Native- 
American  women3,  and  2,405  firms  owned  by  Latina 
women. 

As  Table  3  shows,  the  number  of  minority  women- 
owned  businesses  increased  much  faster  than  other  busi- 
nesses in  the  five-year  period  between  1987  and  1992, 
nearly  doubling  from  4,139  to  8,145.  As  a  result,  al- 
though firms  owned  by  minority  women  represented 
less  than  4%  of  all  women-owned  firms  in  1987,  they 
represented  more  than  1 1  %  of  the  increase  in  women- 
owned  firms  between  1987  and  1992.  Firms  owned  by 
women  of  color  proliferated  at  a  rate  exceeding  the 
rate  of  increase  for  firms  owned  by  minority  men,  and 
greatly  exceeding  the  rate  of  increase  for  firms  owned 
by  white  women  and  the  rate  for  firms  owned  by  white 
men.  Table  4  shows  the  role  that  increases  in  the  num- 
ber of  women-owned  firms  played  in  the  numerical 
growth  of  firms  within  racial  categories. 

Minority  women-owned  firms  in  Massachusetts  have 
total  sales  and  receipts  of  $478  million,  representing 
approximately  one  quarter  of  the  sales  and  receipts  of 
all  Massachusetts  minority  firms  ($1.9  billion).  The 
analysis  shows  that  not  only  are  women-owned  firms 
more  significant  numerically  among  minority  firms  than 
women-owned  firms  are  among  whites,  they  are  also 
much  more  crucial  elements  of  the  economic  landscape 
in  terms  of  their  relative  levels  of  sales  and  receipts 
(see  Table  5).  While  firms  owned  by  White  women 
have  total  sales/receipts  that  are  1 6  percent  of  the  total 
sales  and  receipts  of  white-owned  firms,  firms  owned 
by  Hispanic  women  contribute  18  percent  of  the  total 
sales  and  receipts  of  all  Hispanic  firms,  firms  owned  by 
Black  women  provide  25  percent  of  the  total  sales  and 
receipts  of  all  Black  firms,  and  firms  owned  by  Asian/ 
Native- American  women  account  for  28  percent  of  the 
total  sales  and  receipts  of  all  Asian/Native-American 
firms. 


white  women.  The  following  sections  of  this  article 
provide  separate  further  analysis  of  the  sales/receipts 
and  other  distinctive  features  of  Black-,  Latina-,  and 
Asian  women-owned  businesses. 


Table  1:  Comparison  of  Population  and  Sales/Re- 
ceipts Distributions  for  Massachusetts4, 
by  Race/Hispanic  Origin 


Population 

Proportions 

(%) 

Proportion  of 
Total  Sales/ 
Receipts 
(Men  and 
Women- 
Owned  Firms) 
(%) 

Proportion  of 

Sales/ 
Receipts  of 

Women- 
Owned  Firms 
(%) 

Total  State 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

Minority 

12.9 

2.0 

3.0 

Black 

5.8 

0.4 

0.7 

Hispanic 
Origin 

5.2 

0.5 

0.6 

Asian/ 

Native 

American 

2.9 

1.0 

1.8 

White 
(non- 
Hispanic) 

87.1 

98.0 

97.0 

The  sales  and  receipts  data  in  Table  6  reveal  that  a  sub- 
stantial gap  exists  among  all  racial  groups  between  the 
sales/receipts  of  women-owned  firms  and  those  of  men- 
owned  firms.  In  addition,  the  analysis  shows  that  a 
major  racial  gap  exists  between  the  sales/receipts  of 
firms  owned  by  women  of  color  and  firms  owned  by 


Table  2:  Women-Owned  Firms  as  Percentage  of 
Total  Firms  by  Race/Hispanic  Origin,  1987  and 
1992 


Table  3:  Women-Owned  Firms  in  Massndmiettfl 

by  Race/Hispanic  Origin,  1987  and  1992 


Men 

and 
Women- 
Owned 
Firms. 

1987 

Women- 
Owned 

Firms. 
1987 

Women- 
Owned 
Firms  as 
Percentage 

of 

Ownership 

by 

Group. 

1987  (%) 

Men  and 
Women- 
Owned 
Firms. 

1992 

Women- 
Owned 
Firms. 
1992 

Women 

Owned 

Firms  j\ 

Penxotagc 

of 

Ownerohji 

by 

Group. 

1992  (%) 

AD  Firms 

356.780 

111.376 

31.2 

442.848 

147.572 

33.3 

Minority 
Firms 

11.180 

4.139 

37.0 

20.749 

8.145 

39.3 

Black- 
Owned 

4.761 

1.875 

39.4 

7.225 

3.229 

44.7 

Hispanic- 
Owned 

2.636 

880 

33.4 

6.914 

2.405 

34.8 

Asian/Native 

American  - 

Owned 

3,916 

1,443 

36.8 

7,009 

2.625 

37.5 

White  (non- 

Hispanic)- 

Owned 

345,600 

107,237 

31.0 

422.099 

139.427 

33.0 

Business 
Ownership 

Number 

<>l  1  II  Ills. 

19X7 

Number 

ol  Firms, 

1 992 

Fhe  Veai 

( Srowth  Kale. 

1987-1992 

f  ,  i 

All  Women 

111.376 

147.572 

32  5 

Minority 
Women 

4.139 

8.145 

96.8 

Black 
Women 

1.875 

3.229 

72.2 

Hispanic 
Women 

880 

2.405 

173.3 

Asian/Native 

American 

Women 

1.443 

2.625 

81.9 

White  (non- 
Hispanic) 
Women 

107,237 

1 39.427 

30.0 

Sources:  U.S.  Department  of  Commerce,  Bureau  of  the  Census, 
7992  Economic  Census — Women-Owned  Businesses  (Washington, 
D.C.:  U.S.  Government  Printing  Office,  1996),  Table  2.  U.S.  De- 
partment of  Commerce,  Bureau  of  the  Census,  7992  Economic 
Census,  Survey  of  Minority-Owned  Business  Enterprises — Sum- 
mary (Washington,  D.C.;  U.S.  Government  Printing  Office).  Tables 
2  and  11.  U.S.  Department  of  Commerce,  Bureau  of  the  Census, 
1987  Economic  Censuses:  Survey  of  Minority-Owned  Business 
Enterprises— All  U.S.  Firms  (Washington,  DC:  U.S.  Government 
Printing  Office),  Table  1. 


Sources  :  U.S.  Department  of  Commerce.  Bureau  of  the  Census. 
7992  Economic  Census — Women-Owned  Businesses  (Washington. 
D.C.:  U.S.  Government  Printing  Office.  1996).  Table  2.  U.S.  De- 
partment of  Commerce.  Bureau  of  the  Census.  7992  Economic 
Census,  Survey  of  Minority-Owned  Business  Enterprises — Sum- 
mary (Washington,  D.C.:  U.S.  Government  Printing  Office,  1996). 
Tables  2  and  11.  U.S.  Department  of  Commerce.  Bureau  of  the 
Census,  79S7  Economic  Censuses:  Survey  of  Minority-Owned 
Business  Enterprises — All  U.S.  Firms  (Washington,  DC:  U.S.  Go\  - 
ernment  Printing  Office).  Table  1. 


Table  4:  Increase  in  Women-Owned  Firms  by  Table  5:  Total  Sales/Receipts  of  Women-Owned 
Race/Hispanic  Origin,  and  Proportion  to  Total  Firms  as  Percentage  of  Total  Sales/Receipts  of  All 
Group  Increase  1987-1992  Firms,  by  Race/Hispanic  Origin 


Ownership 

Total 
Increase  in 
Firms  (Men- 
and  Women- 
Owned) 

Increase  in 
Women- 
Owned 
Firms 

Increase  in 
Women- 
Owned  Firms 
as  Percentage 
of  Total  Group 
Increase 
(%) 

Minority 
Firms 

9,569 . 

4,006 

41.9 

Black- 
Owned 

2,464 

1,354 

55.0 

Hispanic- 
Owned 

4,278 

1,525 

35.7 

Asian/Native 

American 

Owned 

3,093 

1,182 

38.2 

White  (non- 
Hispanic) 

76,499 

32,190 

42.1 

Sources:  Figures  derived  from  data  in  Department  of  Commerce, 
Bureau  of  the  Census,  1992  Economic  Census — Women-Owned 
Businesses;  (Washington.  D.C.:  U.S.  Government  Printing  Office, 
1996),  Table  2.  U.S.  Department  of  Commerce,  Bureau  of  the 
Census,  7992  Economic  Census,  Sur\>ey  of  Minority-Owned  Busi- 
ness Enterprises — Summary  (Washington,  D.C.,  U.S.  Government 
Printing  Office.  1996),  Table  2  and  Table  11.  U.S.  Department  of 
Commerce,  Bureau  of  the  Census,  1987  Economic  Censuses:  Sur- 
vey of  Minority-Owned  Business  Enterprises — All  U.S.  Firms 
(Washington,  DC:  U.S.  Government  Printing  Office),  Table  1. 


Total 
Sales  and 
Receipts 

of 
Massach- 
usetts 
Firms, 
1992 
(1,000s) 

Total 
Sales  of 
Women- 
Owned 
Firms, 
1992 
(1,000s) 

Sales/Receipts 
of  Women- 
Owned  Firms 
as  Percentage 

of  Total 

Sales/Receipts 

of  Racial/Ethnic 

Group  (%) 

All  Firms 

$98,358,- 
000,000 

$16,103- 
,516,000 

16.4 

Minority  Firms 

$1,946,6- 
80,000 

$478,18- 
2,000 

24.6 

Black- 
Owned 

$427,94- 
8,000 

$108,48- 
3,000 

25.3 

Hispanic- 
Owned 

$508,19- 
9,000 

$89,346- 
,000 

17.6 

Asian/Native 
American 

$1,029,9- 
36,000 

$283,12- 
7,000 

27.5 

White  (non- 
Hispanic) 

$96,411,- 

320,000 

$15,625- 
,334,000 

16.2 

Sources:  U.S.  Department  of  Commerce,  Bureau  of  the  Census, 
7992  Economic  Census — Women-Owned  Businesses  (Washington, 
D.C.:  U.S.  Government  Printing  Office,  1996),  Table  2.  U.S.  De- 
partment of  Commerce,  Bureau  of  the  Census,  7992  Economic 
Census,  Survey  of  Minority-Owned  Business  Enterprises — Sum- 
mary (Washington,  D.C.:  U.S.  Government  Printing  Office,  1996), 
Table  2  and  Table  11.  U.S.  Department  of  Commerce,  Bureau  of 
the  Census,  7987  Economic  Censuses:  Survey  of  Minority-Owned 
Business  Enterprises — All  U.S.  Firms  (Washington,  DC:  U.S.  Gov- 
ernment Printing  Office),  Table  1 . 


Table  6:    Average  Sales  of  Men-  and  Women- 
Owned  Finns  by  Race/Hispanic  Origin,  1992 


Ratio  oi 

Average 

Sales  of 

Average 

Average 

Average 

Women- 

Firm 
Ownership 

Sales  for 
Men  and 
Women 

Sales  of 
Men- 
Owned 

Sales  of 

Wonvn- 
Owned 

Owned 

Firms  to 
those  of 

combined 

Firms 

Firms 

Men- 
Owned 
Firms 

(f/r) 

All 

$222,103 

$278,568 

$109,123 

39.2 

Minority 

$93,820 

$116,511 

$58,709 

50.4 

Black 

$59,232 

$79,966 

$33,596 

42.0 

Hispanic 

$73,503 

$92,893 

$37,150 

40.0 

Asian/ 

Native 

$150,600 

$170,349 

$107,858 

63.3 

American 

White 

$228,409 

$285,794 

$112,068 

39.2 

Sources:  Figures  derived  from  data  in  Department  of  Commerce. 
Bureau  of  the  Census,  1992  Economic  Census — Women-Owned 
Businesses  (Washington.  D.C.:  U.S.  Government  Printing  Office. 
1996),  Table  2.  U.S.  Department  of  Commerce,  Bureau  of  the 
Census,  1992  Economic  Census,  Survey  of  Minority-Owned  Busi- 
ness Enterprises — Summary  (Washington,  D.C.:  U.S.  Government 
Printing  Office,  1996),  Table  2  and  Table  11.  U.S.  Department  of 
Commerce,  Bureau  of  the  Census,  1987  Economic  Censuses:  Sur- 
vey of  Minority-Owned  Business_Enterprises — All  U.S.  Firms 
(Washington,  D.C.:  U.S.  Government  Printing  Office),  Table  1. 

Firms  owned  by  Black  Women — Key  Element  in  the 
Black  Community 

Between  1987  and  1992,  the  number  of  firms  owned 
by  Blacks  (men  and  women)  in  Massachusetts  increased 
from  4,761  to  7,225.  Over  half  (55%)  of  this  increase 
(1,354)  consisted  of  firms  owned  by  Black  women  (see 
Table  4).  In  both  1987  and  1992,  Blacks  had  the  high- 
est woman-business  ownership  proportions  of  any  ra- 
cial group — and  it  is  notable  that  the  proportion  was 
rising.  In  1987,  forty  percent  of  Black-owned  firms  in 
Massachusetts  were  owned  by  Black  women;  by  1992, 
45  percent  of  all  Black-owned  firms  were  owned  by 
Black  women  (Table  2). 

The  economic  significance  to  the  Black  community  of 
firms  owned  by  Black  women  is  also  evident  in  analy- 
sis of  sales  and  receipts.  Slightly  more  than  one-quar- 


ter (25.3  percent  i  oi  all  s.ik-s  and  receipts  flowin 
Black  firms  are  earned  b)  firms  owned  b)  Black  women 
(sec  Table  5).  This  is  ;i  larger  percentage  than  is  found 
among  whites!  16.291  lor  Latinos!  17.(  I  hus,  both 
numerically  and  financially,  women-owned  firms  are 
pla\  ing  a  key  role  in  the  economic  structure  and  flow  ol 
the  Black  community. 

The  history  of  Black  women's  participation  in  commerce 

runs  deep.  In  The  Contributions  of  Black  Women  to 
America  by  Marianna  I)a\is.  n  is  noted  that  documen- 
tation exists  of  businesses  owned  h\  Black  women  in 
the  U.S.  as  early  as  1780.  Women-owned  businesses 
have  been  essential  parts  of  the  socioeconomic  land- 
scape of  Black  Americans  throughout  the  19th  and  20th 
centuries.  Pre-Civil  War  women-owned  businesses  were 
not  only  commercial  expressions  of  the  skills  held  b\ 
Black  women,  but  also  in  many  cases  served  the  crucial 
social  purpose  of  providing  funds  to  buy  freedom  from 
slavery  for  themselves  and  for  their  family  members. 
One  of  the  many  examples  of  this  is  the  case  of  Clara 
Brown,  who  managed  to  purchase  her  freedom  at  age 
55,  moved  to  Colorado  and  through  a  combination  of 
business  activities  involving  cooking,  laundry,  and 
money-lending,  was  able  to  amass  enough  money  to 
buy  the  freedom  of  thirty-four  relatives*.  During  the 
1 800s,  Black  women  not  only  developed  businesses  m 
catering,  dressmaking,  hotel  ownership,  laundries,  and 
other  endeavors  building  upon  skills  associated  with 
domestic  work,  but  also  developed  businesses  in  gold 
mining,  oil  drilling,  finance,  and  real  estate,  as  well  as 
many  other  areas.  The  initiative  and  importance  of 
women-owned  businesses  have  been  recognized  by 
Black  Americans  throughout  their  experience  in  the 
United  States. 

In  the  past  forty  years,  the  participation  of  Black  women 
in  business  training  received  further  impetus  from  the 
successive  influences  of  the  Civil  Rights  Movement  and 
the  women's  movement.  As  barriers  to  graduate-level 
higher  education  fell,  Black  women,  who  were  already 
in  college  at  rates  exceeding  those  of  Black  men.  pro- 
gressed along  with  Black  men  into  business  and  other 
professional  schools  that  previously  had  been  attended 
chiefly  by  white  men.  Although  the  number  of  Black 
women  moving  into  higher  business  training  was  small 
initially,  the  numbers  accelerated  during  the  1 980s.  By 
1992,  52%  of  the  MB  As  awarded  to  Blacks  went  to 
Black  women6. 

Despite  this  history,  there  is  a  substantial  and  problem- 


atic  gap  between  the  average  sales  and  receipts  of  Black  to  Black  women-owned  businesses  in  Massachusetts, 
women-owned  firms  and  those  of  their  male  counter- 
parts. On  average,  Black  women-owned  firms  bring  in  Taking  the  more  widely-recognized  gender  gap  between 
only  42  percent  of  the  sales  and  receipts  of  Black  men-  white  men-owned  firms  and  white  women-owned  firms 
owned  firms.  The  existence  of  a  gender  gap  in  sales  and  comparing  it  to  the  lesser-known  racial  gap  between 
and  receipts  has  been  an  issue  discussed  in  several  stud-  White  women-owned  firms  and  Black  women-owned 
ies  that  focus  on  women-owned  businesses  (without  firms  also  reveals  a  statistic  that  warrants  attention, 
separating  the  businesses  by  race),  and  the  ratio  of  sales  While  White  women-owned  firms  average  only  39  per- 
and  receipts  of  women-owned  to  men-owned  firms  cent  of  the  average  sales/receipts  of  firms  owned  by 
among  Black  businesses  (.42)  is  not  very  different  from  White  men,  a  fact  that  merits  concern  and  policy  re- 
the  ratios  of  sales  and  receipts  that  exist  between  White  sponse,  Black  women  average  only  30  percent  of  the 
women  business  owners  and  white  men  business  own-  average  sales/receipts  of  firms  owned  by  white  women, 
ers  (.39).  The  analysis  in  this  article,  however,  shows  a  fact  that  should  also  generate  concern  and  policy  re- 
and  highlights  the  fact  that  gender  discrepancy  in  sales  sponse. 
and  receipts  is  a  cause  for  particular  concern  given  the 

relative  importance  of  women-owned  firms  in  the  eco-  A  comparison  of  the  sales  and  receipts  of  Black  women- 

nomic  structure  of  the  Black  community.  If  the  gender  owned  firms  with  the  sales  and  receipts  of  firms  owned 

gap  among  Black  businesses  were  narrowed — through  by  white  men  is  also  striking.  While  firms  owned  by 

an  increase  in  the  average  sales/receipts  of  Black  Black  men  receive  only  28  percent  of  the  sales/receipts 

women-owned  firms — to  the  extent  that  firms  owned  of  firms  owned  by  White  men,  Black  women-owned 

by  Black  women  received  the  relatively  small  propor-  firms  on  average  receive  only  12  percent  of  the  sales/ 

tion  of  50%  of  the  average  sales/receipts  of  firms  owned  receipts  of  firms  owned  by  white  men. 
by  Black  men,  this  would  translate  into  an  additional 

$20  million  accruing  to  Black  women-owned  businesses  Firms  Owned  by  Latina  Women 
in  Massachusetts. 

The  highest  numerical  increase  and  the  highest  rate  of 

While  the  information  just  presented  shows  that  there  growth  among  Massachusetts  firms  occurred  among 

is  reason  to  focus  attention  on  the  economic  impact  of  firms  owned  by  Latina  women.     Between  1987  and 

the  gender  gap  between  businesses  owned  by  Black  1992,  the  number  of  these  businesses  grew  by  173  per- 

women  relative  to  those  owned  by  Black  men,  there  also  cent,  from  880  to  2,405.  The  increase  during  this  pe- 

should  be  concern  for  the  relative  status  of  Black  riod  was  part  of  a  general  high  increase  in  the  number 

women-owned  firms  to  firms  owned  by  white  women,  of  Latino  businesses.  The  number  of  firms  owned  by 

In  fact,  as  shown  in  the  chart  below,  the  racial  gap  be-  Latino  men  also  expanded  rapidly,  and  when  both  men- 

tween  Black  and  white  women-owned  firms  is  substan-  and  women-owned  businesses  are  counted,  the  number 

tially  larger  than  the  gender  gap  between  Black  male  of  Latino  businesses  expanded  from  2,636  in  1987  to 

and  Black  female-owned  firms.  In  1992,  Black  women-  6,914  in  1992,  an  increase  of  162  percent7.  In  contrast 

owned  firms  averaged  $33,596,  Black  men-owned  firms  to  Black-owned  firms,  where  there  was  a  substantial 

averaged  $79,966,  and  White  women-owned  firms  av-  change  in  the  proportions  of  firms  owned  by  Black 

eraged  $  1 1 2,068  in  sales  and  receipts.  Thus,  while  firms  women,  the  proportion  of  Latino  businesses  owned  by 

owned  by  Black  women  have  average  sales/receipts  that  women  increased  only  slightly  during  these  five  years, 

are  42  percent  of  the  average  sales/receipts  of  firms  from  33.4  percent  to  34.8  percent, 
owned  by  Black  men,  Black  women-owned  firms  have 

average  sales/receipts  that  are  only  30  percent  of  the  The  boom  in  the  number  of  Latina  and  Latino  busi- 

average  sales/receipts  of  firms  owned  by  White  women,  nesses  can  be  tied  to  the  particular  demographic  dy- 

If  we  applied  the  same  hypothetical  exercise  as  we  did  namics  of  the  Latino  population  in  Massachusetts, 

in  the  last  paragraph,  this  time  narrowing  the  racial  gap  Latino  business  formation  has  been  driven  by  two  de- 

between  Black  women-owned  firms  and  White  women-  mographic  factors  in  particular.  First,  there  is  a  grow- 

owned  firms  by  increasing  the  sales/receipts  of  Black  ing  number  of  second-  and  third-generation  Latino  adults 

women-owned  firms  to  the  relatively  small  proportion  in  Massachusetts,  whose  family  histories  in  the  state 

of  50%  of  the  sales/receipts  of  white  women-owned  can  be  traced  to  migration  of  (predominately)  Puerto 

firms,  there  would  be  an  additional  $72  million  accruing  Rican  families  to  Boston,  Holyoke  and  other  locations 

10 


dunngthe  1970s,  1960s  and  earlier.  Along  with  political  the  corresponding  figure  ol  among  Hi.uk  firms, 

and  community  roles,  these  individuals  are  increasing!)  but  is  still  above  the  1691  for  white  firms    Vsistruefoi 

assuming  economic  leadership  roles  in  the  state,  mclud-  Blacks  and  Whiles,  there  is  a  substantial  gendei  gap 

ing  the  formation  of  businesses.  between  the  sales  and  receipts  of  Latina  women  owned 

firms  and  Latino  mctwmned  linns  thai  IS ol  great  si 

In  addition  to  the  rapidly  growing  second-  and  third-  nificance  for  economic  development  issues    On  avei 

generations,  there  has  been  a  continuing  Latino  migra-  age.  Latina  women-owned  linns  had  sales  and  receipts 

tion  not  only  from  Puerto  Rico,  but  also  from  countries  that  were  only  40  percent  of  the  level  of  the  sales  and 

such  as  the  Dominican  Republic,  the  Honduras,  and  receipts  of  firms  owned  by  Latino  men      If  the  sales 

many  others.  The  Latino  population  in  Massachusetts  and  receipts  were  raised  to  a  level  such  thai  the)  were 

increased  from  2.5  percent  of  the  state's  total  in  1980  50  percent  of  those  of  Latino  men.  there  \\  ould  he  an 

to  4.8  percent  in  1990,  and  to  5.6  percent  in  1995.*  additional  $22  million  flowing  to  Latina  firms  in  Mas 

sachusetts. 
This  rapid  increase  in  the  Latino  population  impacted 

the  racial/ethnic  composition  of  business  ownership  in  Also  as  shown  in  Table  6,  the  racial  gap  between  Latina 
Massachusetts,  not  only  through  an  increasing  number  women-owned  firms  and  White  women-owned  firms 
of  Latino-owned  businesses  serving  the  main  markets  deserves  attention.  The  average  sales  and  receipts  oi 
of  the  state's  economy,  but  also  through  the  develop-  firms  owned  by  Latinas  ($37,150),  while  higher  than 
ment  of  businesses  by  Latinos  specifically  serving  the  the  average  sales  and  receipts  of  firms  owned  by  Black 
needs  and  tastes  of  Latino  communities.  These  "ethnic  women  ($33,596),  are  still  far  behind  the  average  for 
niche"  businesses  are  particularly  significant  in  cities  firms  owned  by  White  women  ($1 12,068).  On  aver- 
like Lawrence,  Chelsea,  and  Holyoke,  which,  by  the  age,  Latina  women-owned  firms  make  only  33%  of  the 
early  1990s,  each  had  populations  that  were  more  than  sales/receipts  of  firms  owned  by  white  women.  If  the 
one-third  Latino.9  sales  and  receipts  of  Latina  firms  were  raised  to  a  level 

such  that  they  were  50  percent  of  those  of  White  women, 

As  noted  earlier,  among  the  6,914  businesses  owned  there  would  be  an  additional  $45  million  accruing  to 

by  Latinos  in  1992  were  2,405  businesses  owned  by  Latina  firms  in  Massachusetts. 
Latinas.  Rising  in  number  from  880  firms  just  five  years 

earlier,  it  is  important  to  note  that  the  increase  in  Latina  A  comparison  of  the  sales/receipts  of  Latina  women- 
women-owned  businesses  between  1987  and  1992  re-  owned  firms  with  those  of  firms  owned  by  White  men 
fleets  not  only  population  increases,  but  also  the  fact  yields  noteworthy  results.   While  Latino-men  owned 
that  a  greater  proportion  of  women  in  Latino  commu-  firms  have  sales  and  receipts  averaging  only  33  percent 
nities  are  entering  the  world  of  business  ownership.  The  of  the  average  made  by  firms  owned  by  white  men,  firms 
underlying  dynamics  of  this  movement  of  Latinas  into  owned  by  Latina  women  have  sales  and  receipts  aver- 
business  go  beyond  the  investigative  scope  of  this  ar-  aging  only  13  percent  of  the  average  made  by  firms 
tide,  but  are  a  potentially  interesting  area  of  analysis,  owned  by  white  men. 
involving  not  only  the  structure  of  opportunities  in  Mas- 
sachusetts, but  also  the  historical  and  social  experience  The  Latino  population  is  now  the  largest  minority  group 
of  women  in  the  countries  from  which  substantial  im-  in  Massachusetts.  Further  research  into  the  dynamics 
migration  is  occurring.  For  example,  to  what  degree  is  and  constraints  influencing  the  formation  and  potential 
the  proliferation  of  Latina  women-owned  businesses  success  of  Latina  women-owned  businesses  is  likely  to 
related  to  the  traditional  roles  of  women  in  marketplace  be  a  fruitful  area  for  understanding  Massachusetts'  so- 
activities  in  Latin  American  countries  (which  might  be  cioeconomic  transformations,  and  for  the  development 
a  factor  tending  toward  higher  rates  of  women-owned  of  effective  public  policy  to  maintain  and  enhance  the 
business  creation),  or  to  traditional  homemaking  roles  state's  economic  strength, 
as  a  counterpart  to  male  roles  outside  the  home  (which 
might  lead  to  less  women-owned  business  creation)?  Firms  Owned  by  Asian  Women — The  distinctive 

impact  of  education  levels 
In  1992,  firms  owned  by  Latinas  accounted  for  17.6% 

of  the  total  sales  and  receipts  of  all  Latino  firms  in  The  importance  of  understanding  racial  differences 

Massachusetts.    This  figure  is  substantially  less  than  among  women-owned  firms,  and  even  among  minority 


women-owned  firms,  is  demonstrated  again  when  data  Massachusetts  to  pursue  advanced  degrees  and  stayed, 

are  examined  for  firms  owned  by  Asian  women.  establishing  businesses  as  their  careers  advanced. 

The  number  of  Asian  women-owned  firms  in  Massa-  The  educational  profile  of  Asian  women  in  Massac  hu- 
chusetts  increased  by  82%  between  1987  and  1992,  ris-  setts  was  shaped  by  the  particular  history  of  immigra- 
ing  from  1,443  to  2,625.  By  1992,  Asian  women-owned  tion  policy  in  the  United  States.  Asian  families  have 
firms  constituted  approximately  38  percent  of  all  Asian-  been  in  Massachusetts  for  hundreds  of  years.  How- 
owned  firms  in  the  state.  Asian  women-owned  firms  ever,  before  1965,  the  immigration  of  Asians  to  the  U.S. 
are  thus  similar  to  Black  and  Latina  women-owned  firms  was  highly  constrained  by  policies  that  strongly  favored 
in  having  a  substantial  increase  in  numbers  between  Europeans.  In  fact,  Chinese  families  were  specifically 
1 987  and  1 992,  and  in  comprising  a  higher  percentage  barred  from  migration  by  the  U.S.  Congress  in  the  Im- 
of  the  firms  in  their  racial/ethnic  groups  than  occurs  migration  Act  of  1882.  The  Immigration  Act  of  1965 
among  white  firms.  removed  these  barriers,  and  in  efforts  to  address  a  short- 
fall of  skilled  labor  in  the  U.S.,  replaced  the  old  guide- 
However,  a  huge  dissimilarity  exists  between  the  aver-  lines  with  policies  that  favored  skilled  and  professional 
age  sales  of  Asian  women-owned  firms  and  those  of  migrants.  In  the  years  that  followed,  influenced  by  po- 
firms  owned  by  other  women  of  color.  As  shown  in  litical  and  economic  events  in  their  countries  of  origin, 
Table  6,  the  average  level  of  sales/receipts  for  Asian  and  the  change  in  immigration  laws,  many  Asian  fami- 
women-owned  firms  in  1992  was  three  times  higher  lies  of  skilled  professionals  considered  relocating, 
than  the  average  for  Black  and  Latina  women-owned 

firms.  This  distinctive  difference  highlights  the  fact  that  Around  the  same  time  (in  the  mid-1960s  and  early 

researchers  must  be  cognizant  of  important  detail  that  1970s)  the  passage  of  civil  rights  legislation  and  affir- 

may  be  lost  or  obscured  if  data  is  combined  and  pre-  mative  action  regulations  expanded  educational  oppor- 

sented  only  in  data  for  the  category  "minority  women",  tunities  for  the  U.S.  born  Asian-Americans,  as  well  as 

Such  aggregated  data  may  be  misleading.   In  Massa-  for  Asian  immigrants;  while  the  struggle  for  equal  rights 

chusetts,  the  average  sales  and  receipts  for  firms  owned  for  women  expanded  opportunities  for  Asian  women, 

by  minority  women  ($58,709)  is  indicative  neither  of  The  result  of  the  removal  of  immigration,  race,  and  gen- 

the  actual  much  lower  averages  for  Black  women  der  barriers,  along  with  other  social,  political  and  eco- 

($33,596)  and  for  Latina  women  ($37,150),  nor  is  it  nomic  factors  was  an  increase  in  the  numbers  of  U.S.- 

indicative  of  the  much  higher  average  for  Asian  women,  born  Asian-Americans  pursuing  advanced  training,  the 

In  fact  the  average  for  Asian  women-owned  firms  matriculation  to  US  education  centers  of  Asian-born  stu- 

($107,858)  is  just  short  of  the  average  for  firms  owned  dents  seeking  to  learn  advanced  skills,  and  the  migra- 

by  white  women  $  1 1 2,068.  tion  from  Asian  countries  of  skilled  Asian  women  and 

men.    Massachusetts  was  one  of  several  particularly 

One  probable  explanation  of  the  relatively  high  level  strong  drawing  points  because  of  the  large  number  of 

of  sales  and  receipts  of  Asian  women-owned  firms  (com-  highly  regarded  colleges  and  universities,  and  because 

pared  to  firms  owned  by  other  minority  women)  is  the  of  an  economy  built  around  knowledge-related  indus- 

education  profile  of  the  Asian  female  population  in  tries. 

Massachusetts.   According  to  the  1990  Census,  39%  A  more  detailed  look  at  the  data  on  Asian  women-owned 

of  Asian  women  in  Massachusetts  had  Bachelor's  de-  firms,  along  with  anecdotal  information  shared  with  the 

grees  or  higher,  while  the  corresponding  figures  for  author  by  individuals  familiar  with  the  Asian  business 

Blacks,  Latinas,  and  Whites  were  16%,  13%  and  25%  community,  suggests  that  some  of  the  distinctive  sta- 

respectively.  Asian  women  also  had  the  highest  rates  tistical  features  of  Asian  firms  are  related  to  the  par- 

of  advanced  (graduate  or  professional)  degrees.    In  ticular  success  of  this  highly  skilled  segment  of  the  Asian 

1990,  19%  of  Asian  women  in  Massachusetts  had  ad-  community.  Take  for  example,  the  gender  gap  shown 

vanced  degrees,  compared  to  6%  of  Black  women,  5%  in  Table  4.  Asian-owned  firms  had  the  smallest  gender 

of  Latina  women,  and  9%  of  White  women.  This  edu-  gap  of  any  racial  group,  with  firms  owned  by  Asian 

cation  profile  is  historically  tied  to  the  status  of  Asian  women  bringing  in  average  sales  and  receipts  that  were 

women-owned  businesses — many  of  the  most  success-  63%  of  those  of  firms  owned  by  Asian  men.  (The  ra- 

ful  Asian  women-owned  firms  in  Massachusetts  are  tios  for  the  other  groups  were  Black  42%,  Hispanic 

owned  by  women,  born  in  other  countries,  who  came  to  40%  and  White  39%.)  More  intensive  analysis  of  sales/ 
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receipts  (not  presented  in  the  tables)  reveals  that,  the  and  women.  This  will  be  important  throughout  Mai 
abnormality  of  this  ratio  for  Asian  firms  is  entirel)  due  chusetts,  but  is  ol  particular  importance  in  cities  like- 
to  the  approximately  300  Asian  women-owned  firms  Lowell,  where  1691  of  the  population  is  Asian     Quincy, 
with  paid  employees.  The  gender  gap  for  Asian-owned  where  the  Asian  population  is  1091  of  the  total     and 
firms  with  no  paid  employees  (.48)  was  very  similar  to  Boston,  where  Asians  represent  8'  (  ol  the  population 
the  gender  gap  among  other  groups.   (.49  for  Blacks,  and  other  cities  where  economic  activity  in  the  Asian 
.41  for  Latinos,  .52  for  Whites).  However,  things  were  community  is  essential  to  the  future. 
different  for  firms  with  paid  employees.  While  there 
was  a  substantial  gender  gap  for  Black,  White,  and  His-  Conclusion 
panic  firms  with  paid  employees  (.50  among  Black 

firms,  .61  for  Hispanic  firms,  .61  for  White  firms),  the  The  racial  composition  of  the  Massachusetts  popula- 

expected  gender  gap  did  not  exist  among  Asian  firms  tion  continues  to  change  rapidly,  a  fact  that  implies  that 

with  paid  employees.   In  fact,  the  roughly  300  Asian  the  economic  future  of  the  state  is  tied  to  the  creation 

women-owned  firms  with  paid  employees  had  average  and  growth  of  businesses  owned  by  people  of  color, 

sales  and  receipts  ($736,689)  that  surpassed  the  aver-  Demographic  change  along  with  the  specific  d\  namie 

age  sales  and  receipts  of  Asian-men  owned  firms  with  of  increasing  business  activity  among  women  suggest 

paid  employees  ($613,248)!  that  the  trend  shown  in  this  report  will  continue  and 

possibly  accelerate — in  upcoming  years  an  increasing 

It  should  still  be  noted,  however,  that  even  the  relatively  number  of  Massachusetts  businesses  will  be  owned  b\ 

high  average  sales/receipts  of  Asian  women-owned  women  of  color.    The  trend  is  already  quite  strong, 

firms  are  below  comparable  figures  for  firms  owned  by  Growing  at  rates  of  72%,  1 73%  and  82%,  respectively, 

white  women.  Even  the  Asian  women-owned  firms  with  over  the  five-year  period  examined  in  this  report,  busi- 

paid  employees,  which  are  doing  so  well  compared  to  nesses  owned  by  Black,  Latina,  and  Asian  women  rep- 

both  minority  men-owned  firms  and  minority  women-  resented  three  of  the  four  fastest  growing  race/gender 

owned  firms,  have  average  sales  and  receipts  that  are  ownership  categories  of  businesses  in  Massachusetts 

below  the  average  for  White  women-owned  firms  with  (the  fourth  being  businesses  owned  by  Latino  men ).  As 

paid  employees  ($810,748).  noted  earlier,  eleven  percent  (11%)  of  the  increase  in 

women-owned  firms  in  Massachusetts  between  1987 
The  infusion  of  skilled  individuals  after  1965  is  a  dis-  and  1992  consisted  of  firms  owned  by  women  of  color, 
tinctive  feature  affecting  the  overall  data  for  Asian  The  importance  of  women-owned  businesses  in  the 
women-owned  businesses  in  Massachusetts.  However,  economy  of  the  future  is  also  indicated  by  national  edu- 
this  highly  skilled  segment  of  the  Asian  population,  cation  data  which  shows  rising  numbers  of  Black.  Latina. 
while  it  greatly  affects  the  average  data  for  Asian  busi-  and  Asian  women  majoring  in  Business  at  the  under- 
nesses,  represents  only  part  of  the  Asian  community  in  graduate  level,  and  also  an  increasing  number  obtaining 
Massachusetts  and  only  part  of  the  Asian  business  com-  graduate  MBA  degrees, 
munity.  For  example,  while  the  percentage  of  indi- 
viduals with  advanced  degrees  is  higher  among  Asians  Public  and  private  officials  and  academicians  dealing 
than  other  groups,  so  is  the  percentage  of  individuals  with  economic  planning  and  development  issues  need 
with  low  education  levels.  The  characteristics  of  some  to  be  aware  of  the  growing  importance  of  minority 
firms  owned  by  highly  skilled  individuals  notwithstand-  women-owned  businesses.  All  business  owners  do  not 
ing,  the  Asian  business  community  in  Massachusetts  face  the  same  set  of  challenges  and  obstacles.  Study  of 
reflects  a  wide  array  of  backgrounds,  education  levels,  minority  businesses  and  women-owned  businesses  is 
skills,  and  resources.  needed  not  only  as  a  way  of  calling  attention  to  the 
In  addition,  a  variety  of  different  histories  and  cultures  significance  of  such  businesses,  but  also  as  a  way  of 
are  represented  within  today's  Massachusetts  Asian  organizing  inquiry  into — and  discussion  about — the  par- 
community — Chinese,  Japanese,  Cambodian,  Vietnam-  ticular  challenges,  issues  and  impediments  faced  by  such 
ese,  Indian,  Korean,  Laotian,  and  others.  Efforts  to  businesses.  The  barriers  and  growth  potential  of  busi- 
improve  business  development  in  cities  and  towns  must  nesses  owned  by  Black,  Latina,  and  Asian  women  are 
include  the  ability  of  officials  to  recognize  the  distinc-  intertwined  with  the  status  of  racial  opportunities  and 
tive  characteristics  of  the  Asian  populations  in  their  cit-  the  status  of  gender  opportunities.  However,  the  type 
ies  and  to  build  upon  the  business  efforts  of  Asian  men  of  analysis  that  has  predominated  in  studies  of  owner- 
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ship  diversity  have  been  separate  inquiry  (usually  by  5  Marianna  Davis,  Contributions  of  Black  Women  to  America  (Co- 

separate  researchers)  into  minority  business  statistics  lumbia< South  Carolina:  Kenday  Press,  1982),  336, 369-70. 

or  into  women  business  statistics.  Such  analysis  is  un-  ,^  ,      ,,„  ,  ~    ■    ,,„,.,       ...      ...„.,     „, 

,.,    ,  ,     .„  ,  ,  .       .  _  6Deborah  J.  Carter  and  Reginald  Wilson,  Minorities  in  Higher  Edu- 

likely  to  appropriately  illuminate  the  combination  of  cation:  Thirteenth  Annual  Status  Report  (Washington  D.C.rAmeri- 

issues  faced  by  minority  women  business  owners  who  can  Council  on  Education,  March  1995). 

are  affected  by  both  race  and  gender  dynamics.   Nor 

will  separate  minority  business  analysis  and  women  7  Businesses  owned  by  Latino  males  increased  by  157  percent. 

business  analysis  adequately  identify  the  unique  issues 

,     ,       c    ,       ,,  ,      .,  .,  KThe  1980  and  1990  figures  come  from  the  U.S.  Census;  the  1995 

and  other  factors  that  are  associated  neither  necessanly  ,~  ,       ..  \.        ,      ,,  ,    t.„  ,  c    c    .  ,      ,  c 

J  figure  comes  from  the  Massachusetts  Institute  for  Social  and  Eco- 

with  "minority-owned"  businesses  nor  "women-owned"  nomic  Research  (MISER), 
businesses,  but  that  are  distinctly  related  to  being  "mi- 
nority women-owned"  businesses.   These  involve  not  9  For  a  detailed  analysis  of  Latino  businesses  in  Lawrence,  see  Jorge 

only  particular  stereotypes,  constraints,  and  responsi-  Santiag°  and  James  Jennings,  The  Latino  Business  Community  of 

,  ...  .        ,  .        ,     -  .         ...         .  .  .         .      .  Lawrence,  Massachusetts:  A  Profile  and  Analysis  (Trotter  Insti- 

bihties,  but  also  the  ways  in  which  unique  historical  tute/Northern  Essex  Community  College,  20oo). 

contexts  shape  the  vision  and  goals  of  women  from  the 

various  distinct  backgrounds  represented  by  women  of  l0  These  percentages  are  derived  from  data  from  the  Massachusetts 

color  in  Massachusetts.     Additional  specific  Study  of  Institute  for  Social  and  Economic  Research  (MISER). 

Black-,  Latina-,  and  Asian  women-owned  businesses 

is  both  appropriate  and  needed  as  part  of  our  efforts  to  Russell  E.  Williams  is  an  economist  on  faculty  at 

learn  from  the  past,  to  understand  our  present,  and  to  Wheaton  College,  Massachusetts. 

intelligently  forge  the  future. 

Notes 


'The  author  is  indebted  to  many  individuals  with  whom  he  has  talked 
over  time  on  the  subject  of  women-owned  businesses  in  minority 
communities.  In  particular,  he  would  like  to  thank  Jorge  Santiago 
and  Luz  Carrion  from  Northern  Essex  Community  College;  James 
Jennings  and  Regina  Rodriguez-Mitchell  of  the  Trotter  Institute, 
Paul  Watanabe,  Shauna  Lo  and  Hiep  Chiu  of  the  Asian  American 
Institute,  and  Mary  Jo  Marion  and  Giovanna  Negretti  from  the 
Gaston  Institute  at  the  University  of  Massachusetts  Boston. 

2  The  data  in  this  report  cover  proprietorships,  partnerships  and 
1 120S  corporations — the  classifications  for  which  the  Census  Bu- 
reau has  collected  minority  business  information.  A  fourth  type  of 
business,  1 1 20C  corporations  are  not  counted  in  the  Census  Bureau's 
survey,  and  therefore  are  not  covered  by  this  report. 

5  The  Survey  of  Minority  Business,  from  which  these  statistics  are 
drawn  combines  Asian-,  Pacific  Islander-,  Native  Alaskan-,  and 
Native- American  (American  Indian)-owned  firms  into  one  classifi- 
cation which  it  calls  "American  Indian,  Alaskan  Native  and  Asian 
and  Pacific  Islander".  Because  most  of  these  firms  in  Massachu- 
setts are  in  fact  Asian  (There  were  only  a  total  of  345  Native- 
American  owned  firms — including  both  men  and  women-owned 
firms — among  the  20,749  minority  firms  in  the  state  in  1992),  this 
report  uses  the  word  "Asian"  as  a  briefer,  but,  we  believe,  still 
appropriate  descriptive  characteristic. 

4  Please  note  that  due  to  the  fact  that  individuals  may  identify 
themselves  as  members  of  one  or  more  groups  (for  example,  both 
Black  and  Hispanic,  or  both  Asian  and  Hispanic),  some  individuals 
are  represented  in  more  than  one  category,  and  consequently  the 
sum  of  the  separate  figures  shown  for  Black,  Latino,  and  Asian 
firms  may  exceed  the  total  number  of  minority  firms. 
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Comparable  Worth: 

Pay  Equity  and 

Women  of  Color 

By  Elizabeth  A.  Sherman 

The  relationship  between  women  of  color  and  commu- 
nity economic  development  is  fundamentally  a  question 
of  income.  And,  for  women,  questions  of  income  more 
often  than  not  become  questions  of  pay  equity  -  whether 
or  not  women  and  men  are  receiving  equal  pay  for  equal, 
or  comparable  work.  Because  the  economy  retains 
entrenched  vestiges  of  sexual  discrimination,  the  solu- 
tions to  such  problems  lie  within  the  political  realm,  where 
laws  to  ensure  equality  are  created  and  enforced.  In 
this  regard,  women  themselves  have  a  vital  role  to  play 
as  activists  focusing  on  mitigating  the  barriers  to  oppor- 
tunity that  have  depressed  women's  well  being.  Such 
an  approach  to  community  development  in  turn  strongly 
enhances  the  personal  sense  of  empowerment  and  ef- 
ficacy that  women  feel  as  agents  working  on  their  own 
behalf,  and  that  of  their  community. 

Why,  then,  the  focus  on  women's  wages  as  central  to 
community  development,  especially  for  women  of 
color?  First,  women  who  work  outside  the  home  gener- 
ally reflect  on  the  employment  experience  as  positive 
for  their  sense  of  self  and  prosperity.  Secondly,  com- 
munity development  is  a  function  of  the  resources  - 
material,  psychological  and  technical  -  that  are  present 
in  and  available  to  the  individuals,  families  and  institu- 
tions in  a  community.  When  women's  wages  contribute 
to  their  well-being  and  that  of  their  families,  that  con- 
tribution is  also  felt  community-wide. 

Of  course,  a  wide  array  of  social,  economic,  cultural 
and  political  factors  shape  the  prospects  for  develop- 
ment of  any  given  community.  If  discrimination  has 
persisted  over  time,  albeit  in  changed  forms,  then  indi- 
viduals who  are  members  of  a  group  that  has  suffered 
from  persistent  and  institutionalized  bias,  will,  on  av- 
erage, find  employment  in  sectors  with  lower  pay  scales. 
Indeed,  this  argument  based  on  historic  patterns  of  dis- 
crimination, forms  the  basis  for  affirmative  action  em- 
ployment and  education  policies  which  are  designed  to 
eliminate  the  wrongful  barriers  between  individuals  and 
advancement.  Ideally,  the  aim  of  policy  should  be  to 
increase  opportunities  for  good  jobs  with  decent  and 
potentially  rising  wages. 


For  neighborhoods,  the  .1  ite  wealth  and  income 

ol  residents  and  businesses  prot  ide  the  \  ital  economic 
underpinnings  thai  enable  .1  community  to  plan  and  ac 
complish  a  variety  of  free!)  chosen  goals  deemed  ben- 
eficial to  that  community,  it  Follows  then,  that  the  greater 
the  resources  widel)  distributed  across  a  community, 
the  greater  the  range  of  options  for  development  of  the 

enure  community,  and  lor  each  of  its  particular  sectors. 

To  achieve  high  and  rising  levels  of  income  requires  not 
only  initiative  by  indi\  icluals.  but  also  the  sustained  in- 
volvement of  governmental  and  communit) -based  in- 
stitutions, as  well  as  that  of  business  and  labor.  Indeed, 
unemployment  is  widely  recognized  as  the  responsibil- 
ity of  government.  Increased  average  incomes,  be- 
yond simple  "employment",  should  be  a  communit)  goal. 
requiring  attention  of  the  entire  communit)  writ  large. 

Rising  incomes  have  immediate  benefits  for  neighbor- 
hoods. Local  taxes,  for  example,  are  based  on  property 
assessments  (an  imprecise  but  nonetheless  approximate 
measure  of  household  wealth)  and  are  raised  to  finance 
community  needs.  In  most  states  such  revenues  pro- 
vide the  lion's  share  of  support  for  schools,  public  safety, 
libraries,  parks  and  recreation  centers,  public  health  pro- 
grams, child  and  elder  care,  and  the  like.  More  impor- 
tantly, residents  tend  to  spend  most  of  their  earnings  in 
their  own  communities  for  housing  and  household  up- 
keep, and  for  food  and  many  other  goods  and  services. 

Such  expenditures  play  a  vital  role  in  sustaining  the  sec- 
ondary impacts  of  wages,  meaning  the  impact  of  dol- 
lars as  they  wind  their  way  through  the  community  bol- 
stering the  viability  of  small  businesses  and  volunteer 
associations.  Without  question,  a  community  is  a  com- 
plicated web  of  transactions,  but  to  the  degree  that  the 
income  of  residents  functions  to  sustain  community  busi- 
nesses, housing  and  other  projects,  the  better  off  the 
entire  community  will  be.  Community  economic  devel- 
opment, therefore,  depends  crucially  on  the  level  of  dis- 
posable income  of  its  residents  and  taxpayers,  which  is 
contingent  upon  a  range  of  factors  -  education  levels, 
work  histories,  housing  availability  and  affordability. 
public  investments  and  subsidies.  Higher  average  indi- 
vidual and  family  incomes  in  a  given  community  usually 
produce  higher  levels  of  economic  development,  and 
thus  greater  opportunities  for  a  given  community  to  en- 
hance the  lives  of  its  residents. 

Theories  of  human  development  posit  that  all  human 
beings  at  birth  possess  unique  potential  for  the  develop- 
ment of  their  cognitive,  emotional,  intellectual,  artistic. 
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scientific,  spiritual  and  technical  capacities.  To  the  ex-  are  bred  by  sustained  poverty,  crime  and  limited  oppor- 

tent  that  such  potential  is  fulfilled,  the  whole  community  tunity. 
benefits.  Indeed,  all  of  the  great  social  movements  of 

the  20th  century  -  for  civil  rights  for  all  people  of  color,  The  second  dimension  of  community  economic  devel- 
for  equal  rights  of  women's,  gays  and  lesbians,  and  per-  opment  is  the  material  or  economic  base  of  the  corn- 
sons  with  disabilities  -  all  have  understood  and  proclaimed  munity  -  the  availability  of  the  material  resources  nec- 
that  each  individual's  development  is  vital  not  only  for  essary  to  sustain  a  desired  quality  of  life  in  a  given  place, 
individual  benefit,  but  because  human  development  ulti-  Well-developed  communities  reach  a  relatively  high  level 
mately  benefits  the  entire  society.  In  turn  it  is  the  insti-  of  livability  because  of  the  availability  of  resources, 
tutions  created  and  nurtured  by  society  -  family,  schools  widely  distributed  among  residents  and  their  social  and 
and  other  social  institutions  -  that  provide  the  primary  economic  institutions.  Such  communities  can  lay  claim 
support  system  that  makes  human  development  pos-  to  the  crucial  material  assets  that  make  people's  lives 
sible.  The  timeless  African  adage  "It  Takes  a  Village  richer,  fuller  and  less  fettered  by  worries  related  to  ba- 
to  Raise  a  Child"  became  the  moniker  for  Hillary  sic  human  needs.  They  hold  among  themselves  the 
Rodham  Clinton's  book  precisely  because  it  captures  building  blocks  of  community  life  -  affordable  housing 
the  notion  that  social  institutions  that  benefit  the  larger  stock,  efficient  public  services,  first-rate  schools,  parks 
collectivity  are  indispensable  to  human  development.  and  recreational  centers,  overall  public  safety,  and  thriv- 
ing business  districts. 
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Community  Development:  Social  and  Economic 

The  indispensable  material  resource  for  such  a  level  of 
Just  as  individuals  thrive  when  social,  psychological  and  community  development  is  the  attainment  of  a  certain 
material  supports  are  consistently  deployed  for  fulfill-  level  of  aggregate  income  among  residents  and  institu- 
ment  of  human  potential,  so  communities  depend  on  a  tions.  Without  a  sufficient  infusion  of  income  to  gener- 
thoroughgoing,  complex  and  secure  system  of  support  ate  substantial  purchasing  power,  today's  exclusive 
to  fulfill  their  potential  for  development.  Like  individu-  neighborhood  becomes  tomorrow's  community  in  de- 
als, communities  require  the  social  and  psychological  cline.  By  definition,  a  low  income  community  suffers 
supports  that  engender  confidence  as  well  as  the  mate-  deficits  by  virtue  of  the  fact  that  people  with  limited 
rial  supports  necessary  for  genuine  growth  and  for  in-  work  skills  or  work  opportunities,  poor  education  or 
dividual  achievement  of  "the  pursuit  of  happiness."  The  failing  health,  often  face  the  constraints  of  lower  in- 
social-psychological  dimension  of  community  economic  comes.  In  turn,  limited  disposable  income  leads  to  de- 
development  relates  to  the  intangible  but  generalized  teriorating  neighborhoods  and  businesses  in  decline, 
sense  of  positive  identification  that  people  feel  when  While  community  development  projects  infuse  public 
connected  to  networks  of  family,  friends  and  institu-  and  non-profit  funding  into  neighborhoods,  wages  and 
tions  within  that  community.  Such  "resources"  provide  income  remain  the  foundational  resources  for  long-term 
the  characteristic  of  resilience,  often  nurtured  by  women,  sustainability. 
that  inspires  devotion  to  a  community,  and  to  its  con- 
tinuation and  betterment.  Of  course,  in  all  communities,  individuals  and  families 

rely  on  various  forms  of  income  -  wages,  social  secu- 
Community  development,  and  its  attendant  processes  -  rity,  veteran's  benefits  welfare,  interest  or  dividends, 
revitalizing  urban  neighborhoods,  creating  jobs  and  en-  business  profits,  rent,  or  family  help.  For  most  Ameri- 
terprises,  reviving  commercial  districts,  establishing  cans,  wages  constitute  the  primary  source  of  financial 
housing  and  community  centers  -  crucially  depend  on  support  throughout  their  lifetimes.  Furthermore  wage 
the  will  and  optimism  of  residents  seeking  to  improve  levels  determine  the  subsequent  pension  or  social  secu- 
their  communities.  As  Mel  King  explained  in  his  book,  rity  payments  for  elderly  citizens.  Hence,  when  wages 
Chain  of  Change,  economic  development  evolves  in  in  an  area  are  low,  the  development  of  the  community 
conjunction  with  change  in  a  community's  collective  is  undermined  and  hindered.  If  public  assistance  -  his- 
self-image  "from  negative  to  positive,  from  dependence  torically  barely  adequate  for  human  sustenance  -  fig- 
to  independence"  the  kind  of  change  that  allows  resi-  ures  as  an  indispensable  source  of  income  for  a  large 
dents  to  exercise  control  of  their  affairs.2  The  reverse  percentage  of  families,  the  entire  community  may  face 
is  also  true:  community  economic  development  is  hin-  the  pressures  of  economic  hardship  as  purchasing  power 
dered  by  the  hopelessness,  cynicism  and  despair  that  in  the  community  is  undermined. 
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Community  development  thrives  as  long  as  the  material 
resources  or  the  economic  base  are  sufficient  to  sus- 
tain the  needs  of  both  the  local  residents  and  then  v  nal 
institutions.  Thus,  economic  development  may  improve 
when  government  funds  are  targeted  to  support  projects 
such  as  affordable  housing,  the  improvement  of  schools 
or  other  public  institutions  such  as  neighborhood  health 
care  centers.  Similarly,  communities  benefit  when  com- 
mercial establishments  succeed  because  they  generate 
a  range  of  positive  human  interactions  in  shops,  restau- 
rants, insurance  agencies,  etc. 

For  such  activities  to  contribute  to  the  well-being  of  the 
community,  however,  the  most  crucial  and  indispens- 
able resource  remains  the  income  of  residents  in  a  po- 
sition to  make  choices  to  enhance  their  own  quality  of 
life,  and  by  extension,  that  of  their  communities.  As 
Amartya  Sen  points  out  in  Development  As  Freedom, 
for  the  residents  of  low  income  communities,  structural 
barriers,  (those  "built  into"  the  political  and  economic 
machinery  of  society)  often  restrict  the  range  of  indi- 
viduals' choices  limiting  their  ability  to  utilize  the  mar- 
ket as  a  means  to  higher  income  through  professional 
and/or  technical  jobs.  Some  of  those  barriers  stem  from 
the  intransigence  of  racial  and  gender  discrimination  in 
education  and  employment.  Such  educational  and  em- 
ployment histories  have  been  harmed  by  the  depriva- 
tions of  discrimination  and,  as  a  result,  have  limited  the 
scope  of  opportunities  for  advancement  to  better  jobs 
and  higher  wages.3 

Women  and  Economic  Development 

For  women,  income  deficits  are  often  the  result  of  his- 
toric patterns  of  gender  discrimination  that  relegate 
women  to  the  lower  rungs  of  the  economic  ladder.  For 
women  of  color,  the  double  bind  of  sex  and  race  oper- 
ates economically  and  politically  in  particularly  insidi- 
ous forms.  Not  only  do  women  of  color  sometimes  face 
lifetime  penalties  based  on  the  combined  effects  of  race, 
substandard  schooling  and  poor  housing,  they  also  must 
deal  with  continuing  cultural  patterns  that  associate 
women  primarily  with  home  and  hearth.  So  called  dual 
labor  markets  operate  to  relegate  many  women  into  jobs 
that  reflect  their  nurturing  capacities,  rather  than  with 
dynamic  positions  of  power  in  the  world  of  work.  So- 
cial and  cultural  barriers  still  make  it  hard  for  women 
—  and  harder  still  for  women  of  color  —  to  take  on  the 
role  of  manager,  expert,  leader,  discoverer  or  entrepre- 
neur. 
Given  this  double  bind  for  women  of  color,  how  can 


the)  overcome  those  built-in,  societal  limitations  mi  then 
potential  for  high  and  rising  wages?  How  can  their 
income-generating  abilities  he  expanded  50  as  to  eon- 
tribute  to  the  advancement  of  their  communities  '  In 
the  long  run.  higher  education  probabl)  represents  the 
most  effective  means  of  increasing  personal  and  com- 
munity incomes,  but  there  are  also  short-term  initiatives 
that  can  equip  women  of  color  with  the  weapons  to 
wage  their  collective  struggle  for  higher  wages  and  so- 
cial supports. 

For  example,  social  programs  that  subsidize  housing, 

health  care  and  child  care  remain  minimal  in  the  United 
States  in  comparison  to  similar  programs  in  Western 
European  countries.  Increasing  the  level  of  these  sup- 
ports would,  in  fact,  be  a  way  to  increase  the  overall 
aggregate  "income"  in  underdeveloped  communities. 
Income  expansion  that  is  not  linked  to  individual  edu- 
cational advancement  still  can  be  accomplished  in  dif- 
ferent ways  for  example,  through  an  expansion  of  union- 
ization and  the  attendant  benefits  of  income  and  ben- 
efits that  unions  afford  their  members.  Or,  as  noted, 
through  governmental  policy  action  that  expands  so- 
cial insurance  in  the  form  of  income  supports,  or  through 
subsidized  housing  and  health  care. 

Access  to  health  care  is  often  divided  along  class,  race 
and  gender  lines,  with  women  of  color  most  often  lack- 
ing coverage.  In  the  U.S.  13%  of  employed,  married 
women  are  not  covered  by  health  insurance  either  b\ 
their  own  employer  or  that  of  their  spouse.4  Thus,  the 
expansion  of  health  care  insurance  would  have  a  sig- 
nificant, beneficial  effect  on  women  in  low-income  com- 
munities. Not  only  do  such  programs  provide  "non- 
income"  benefits,  they  expand  public  sector  employ- 
ment in  the  agencies  that  administer  the  benefits.  As 
Richard  B.  Freeman,  writing  for  the  National  Bureau 
of  Economic  Research,  has  pointed  out: 

In  the  United  States,  public  sector  workers  have 
distinct  characteristics.  They  are  more  likely 
to  be  female,  well-educated,  older  and  non white, 
and  to  work  in  selected  white-collar  occupa- 
tions that  range  from  public  schoolteacher,  to 
clerical  worker,  to  police  officer,  to  judge  and 
legislator/ 

Thus,  in  response  to  the  debilitating  "double-bind,"  the 
provision  of  such  non-wage  income  may  provide  for 
women  of  color  a  substantial  "double  benefit."  Not 
only  are  the  advantages  of  "social  income"  beneficial 
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to  the  individuals  who  receive  them,  but  they  raise  the  that  the  race  factor  compounds  the  problem  of  the  av- 

overall  quality  of  life  in  a  community,  and  therefore  con-  erage  wage  differentials.  Last  year  the  AFL-CIO's  In- 

tribute  to  the  capacity  of  a  community  to  accomplish  stitute  for  Women's  Policy  Research  published  "Equal 

what  it  collectively  desires  to  achieve.  For  poor  women  Pay  for  Working  Families"  which  found  that  minority 

with  children,  changes  in  welfare  laws  mean  that  they  women  continue  to  deal  with  the  problems  of  low  wages 

must  gain  access  to  job  training  programs  and  higher  earning  on  average  just  $369  per  week.  However,  this 

education  which  still  offer  the  best  hope  for  long-term  full-time  wage  rate  is  only  $46  less  than  Black  men  who 

income  gains.  average  earnings  of  $415  per  week.  The  low  wages  of 

both  minority  women  and  men  reflect  systemic  disad- 

Women  of  Color  and  Pay  Equity  vantages  that  people  of  color  continue  to  face  in  the 

labor  market.    When  compared  with  all  men  (rather 

To  the  extent  that  community  development  depends  on  than  just  with  Black  men)  the  wage  gap  for  Black 

individuals'  incomes,  pay  equity  for  women  remains  a  women  is  almost  five  times  greater,  or  a  difference  of 

promising,  if  seldom  considered  public  policy  issue.  $210.7 
Thirty  five  years  after  the  landmark  1963  Equal  Pay 

Act,  women  across  the  country  still  register  concern  As  this  report  pointed  out,  when  all  racial  groups  are 

about  wage  discrimination,  and  what  can  be  done  about  combined,  full-time  women  workers  lag  behind  men  in 

it.    The  issue  has  become  more  salient  over  the  past  wages,  earningjust74.4%of  what  men  earn  on  a  weekly 

twenty  years  or  so  with  the  marked  increase  in  the  num-  basis.  White  women  earn  73.2  percent  of  what  white 

bers  of  women  in  the  work  force,  the  rise  of  single-  men  earn,  while  women  of  color  earn  88.9  percent  of 

mother  households  and  the  centrality  of  women's  wages  what  men  of  color  earn.  However,  women  of  color  earn 

to  almost  all  family  incomes.  And  yet,  in  a  presidential  just  63.7  percent  of  what  all  men,  on  average,  earn, 
election  year,  the  topic  has  seldom  been  broached  in 

public  debate.  The  Comparable  Worth  Solution 

Granted,  women's  wages  have  advanced  since  the  1970s  The  problem  of  pay  equity  stems  not  so  much  from  bla- 

when  "59  cents  for  every  man's  dollar"  was  a  popular  tant  bias  against  women  holding  essentially  the  same 

protest  slogan.  But  some  of  women's  gains  are  illusory  jobs  as  their  male  counterparts  as  from  the  persistence 

deriving  in  part  from  the  stagnation,  and  in  many  cases  of  a  sex-segregated  labor  market.    Not  surprisingly, 

the  real  declines,  in  men's  earnings;  and  in  part  from  millions  of  individuals  are  either  tracked  or  trapped  in 

the  impact  of  labor  shortages,  which  has  bid  up  wages  occupations  still  marketed  by  traditional  gender  roles, 

in  certain  occupations  like  nursing.  Still,  the  so-called  Car  sales,  truck  driving  and  construction  work  for  men; 

wage  gap  between  men  and  women  persists,  and  is  more  and  secretary,  social  worker  and  home  health  aides  for 

acute  for  women  of  color,  especially  Black  women  women  are  some  typical  examples  of  how  the  "dual  la- 

whose  wages,  on  average,  lag  behind  other  income  earn-  bor  market"  functions  in  practice.  The  following  table 

ers.  depicts  the  fact  that  women  of  color  tend  to  be  employed 

in  the  service  occupations  which  historically  have  paid 

According  to  a  U.S.  Department  of  Labor  study  in  1997  lower  wages  than,  for  example  manufacturing  jobs, 

entitled  Black  Women  in  the  Labor  Force,  Black  Ten  Leading  Occupations  for  Employed  Black 

women  who  worked  full-time  earned  wages  that  were  Women,  1996  (numbers  in  thousands) 
only  88%  of  Black  men,  85%  of  white  women  and  62% 

of  white  men  who  were  similarly  employed.  Nearly  half,  Occupation  Employed 

or  3.7  million  Black  families,  were  headed  by  women  in  1 .  Nurse  aides,  orderlies  and  attendants  -      536 

1996  and  of  those  Black,  female-headed  households,  2.  Cashiers  -      359 

half  were  living  in  poverty.  In  fact,  Black  women  were  3.  Secretaries  -      290 

nearly  three  times  as  likely  to  live  in  poverty  and  twice  4.  Supervisors,  personal  services  -      268 

as  likely  to  be  unemployed  as  white  women.6  5    Retail  sales  workers  (ex.  cashiers)       -      191 

Figures  from  the  American  Federation  of  Labor-Con-  6.  Janitors  and  cleaners  -      176 

gress  of  Industrial  Organization  (AFL-CIO)'s  Work  7.  Cooks  -      160 

Women  Department  show  a  significant  income  "wage  8.  Maids  -      158 

gap"  between  men  and  women.  But,  the  study  found  9.  Registered  nurses  -      157 


10.  Elementary  school  teachers  -       151 

1 1 .  Social  workers  -       1 5 1 
Source:  U.S.  Department  of  Labor.  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics,  ( 'ur- 
rent  Population  Sunry,  1996  Annual  Average  (Washington  DC. 
Government  Printing  Office). 

Although  not  all  of  these  jobs  by  any  means  are  held 
only  by  women,  the  fact  is  that  in  each  occupation 
women  are  over-represented,  and  these  are  not  the 
kinds  of  jobs,  for  the  most  part,  that  pay  high  wages. 
Because  of  the  persistence  of  so-called  "sex-segre- 
gated" labor  markets,  many  economists  and  women's 
rights  advocates  have  called  for  the  past  decade  or  so 
for  some  form  of  "comparable  worth"  as  a  way  to  in- 
crease women's  wages  in  certain  occupations,  like  sec- 
retaries, where  women  tend  to  be  concentrated.  The 
proposed  remedy  for  wage  disparities  between  male 
and  female  jobs  is  some  sort  of  comparable  worth  sys- 
tem whereby  jobs  are  evaluated  across  a  range  of  cri- 
teria such  as  skill  level,  responsibility,  degree  of  effort, 
etc  -  and  rated  accordingly.  Using  this  system,  jobs 
that  are  primarily  "male"  such  as  truck  driver  might  be 
rated  on  these  measures  and  compared  to  a  secretarial 
job  -  and  likely  found  to  be  essentially  equal  in  responsi- 
bility, skill  and  effort.  Although  critics  claim  such  a  sys- 
tem would  be  burdensome  to  employers  and  govern- 
ment alike,  advocates  maintain  that  a  calculus  of  com- 
parable worth  remains  the  only  viable  solution  for  sig- 
nificantly raising  women's  wages  across  the  board. 

In  fact,  states  have  moved  on  their  own  in  lieu  of  a 
federal  law  to  introduce  initiatives  that  advance  com- 
parable worth  forward.  For  example,  Massachusetts 
has  a  law  in  the  books  prohibiting  private  or  public  sec- 
tor wage  discrimination  for  "work  of  comparable  char- 
acter." The  law  was  first  tested  in  a  lengthy  court  battle 
drawn  out  between  1991  and  1998  involving  a  class 
action  suit.  The  largely  female  school  cafeteria  work- 
ers of  Everett,  Massachusetts  claimed  that  their  $4.95- 
$6.85  per  hour  pay  rate  were  unfairly  low  and  discrimi- 
natory when  compared  to  the  mostly  male  school  jani- 
tors making  $11 .64-$  12.73  per  hour.  Initially  the  court 
ruled  in  favor  of  the  women  cafeteria  workers,  but  a 
series  of  appeals  by  the  town  eventually  overturned  the 
judgment.  The  ultimate  ruling  maintained  that  the  two 
jobs  were  essentially  not  comparable  -  i.e.,  that  the  two 
types  of  jobs  just  could  not  be  compared  in  any  mean- 
ingful way.8 

The  vagueness  of  the  law's  wording  gave  wide  latitude 
for  judicial  interpretation,  a  problem  that  the  plaintiffs' 
attorneys  brought  to  the  attention  of  the  state's  law- 


makers.    In  response.   Rep    Patricia  Jehlen  (I) 

Some-mile)  introduced  a  bill  to  amend  the  comparable 

work  statute  so  that  it  lakes  specific  aCCOUnl  oi  "the 

comparability  of  two  positions  according  to  comparable 

skill,  effort,  responsibilities  and  working  conditions  be- 
tween employees  of  the  opposite  sex."Jehlen's  bill  fol- 
lows on  the  work  of  a  1995  Commission  on  Compa- 
rable Work  chaired  by  Rep.  Joan  Menard  (I) 
Somerset)  and  moves  in  the  direction  of  laws  alrcai'.v 
passed  in  other  states. 

For  instance,  Minnesota's  1982  pay  equity  law  man- 
dates that  city,  county  and  state  governments  must  ad- 
dress issues  of  comparable  worth  in  setting  their  pa) 
scales.  The  system  relies  on  a  rating  scale,  constructed 
and  overseen  by  a  special  state  bureaucracy,  which  takes 
account  of  the  knowledge,  skills  and  effort  required  of 
various  public  sector  jobs.  The  workability  of  the  law 
over  the  past  18  years  testifies  to  the  fact  that  private 
sector  employers  could  adopt  similar  systems  if  need 
be. 

Maine  boasts  the  most  long-lived  comparable  worth  law 
in  the  United  States,  having  adopted  it  in  1965.  The 
statute  requires  simply  that  public  and  priv  ate  emplov  - 
ers  pay  equal  wages  for  comparable  work.  The  law  \ 
effectiveness  is  undercut,  however,  by  the  lack  of  en- 
forcement mechanism  -  there  is  really  no  policing  of 
the  state's  workplaces  to  ensure  compliance,  which 
could  put  real  teeth  into  the  law.  These  two  examples 
point  out  the  challenges  ahead  -  for  laws  to  include  both 
private  and  public  employers,  and  for  enforcement 
mechanisms  to  insure  that  sanctions  exists  for  non-com- 
pliance. If  state  and  federal  policies  are  ever  to  make 
headway  in  pay  equity  for  women,  they  will  have  to 
craft  comparable  worth  policies  that  take  account  of 
the  current  experiments  in  this  area,  and  remedy  the 
problems  related  to  specificity  of  legal  terms  and  mean- 
ings and  to  the  perceived  weaknesses  of  the  laws  in 
terms  of  enforcement. 

Conclusion 

The  comparable  worth  "option"  as  an  instrument  for 
women's  economic  advancement,  and  for  that  of  their 
communities,  holds  promise  in  terms  of  overall  gender 
equity  and  for  women's  politics.  The  best  argument 
for  legal  grievances  based  on  workplace  discrimination 
is  that  women  as  a  class  present  a  claim  against  the 
traditions  structured  into  the  labor  market.  This  ap- 
proach not  only  addresses  the  barriers  to  women's  well 
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being,  it  also  has  the  added  advantage  of  creating  politi- 
cal consciousness  and  action  by  and  for  women.  As 
Sen  has  noted,  "The  economic  participation  of  women, 
is,  thus,  both  a  reward  on  its  own  (with  associated  re- 
duction in  gender  bias  in  the  treatment  of  women  in 
family  decisions)  and  a  major  influence  for  social  change 
in  general."9  For  too  long  women's  employment  oppor- 
tunities have  been  limited  by  the  operation  of  labor  mar- 
kets that  relegate  women  to  the  lower-rung,  lower  paid 
"women's  work"  of  society. 

The  irony  is  that  the  nurturing  and  care-giving  functions 
of  society  are  indispensable,  but  too  often  ill  rewarded. 
To  the  extent  that  women  adopt  a  proactive  stance  to 
these  entrenched  patterns  of  exclusion,  they  will  achieve 
higher  wages  and  the  attendant  psychological  benefits 
that  economic  advancement  offers.  But  in  addition,  for 
women  of  color,  the  net  gains  for  community  empow- 
erment and  development  in  the  face  of  years  of  neglect 
provide  an  added  incentive  for  action. 


5  Ibid.,169. 

6  United  States  Department  of  Labor,  Women's  Bureau,  Black 
Women  in  the  Labor  Force  (Washington  D.C.:  Government  Printing 
Office,  March  1997). 

7  AFL-CIO,  Institute  for  Women's  Policy  Research,  Equal  Pay  for 
Working  Families,  (Washington,  D.C.:  AFL-CIO,  1999). 

8  Elizabeth  A.  Sherman,  "Equal  Pay  to  Get  Federal,  State  Delibera- 
tion," Women 's  Business,  April  1999. 

9  Sen,  Development  As  Freedom,  201. 
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1  Differences  of  opinion  are  endemic  to  government  efforts  to  es- 
tablish an  official  poverty  line.  For  example  in  1989,  many  felt  the 
average  income  required  for  a  family  of  four  was  $1 8,000,  but  the 
official  definition  of  poverty  was  set  at  $  1 2,500  or  less.  See  Brad- 
ley R.  Schiller,  The  Economics  of  Poverty  and  Discrimination  (New 
York:  Prentice-Hall,  Inc.,  1987),  11. 

2  Mel  King,  Chain  of  Change:  Struggles  for  Black  Community 
Development  (Boston:  South  End  Press.  1981),  xxv. 

3  Amartya  Sen,  Development  As  Freedom  (New  York:  Alfred  A. 
Knopf,  Inc.,  1999),  3-4. 
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The  Meaning  of 
Black  Entrepreneur- 
ship  in  Constructing 


tionatel)  impeded  the  economic  and  social  mobility  <>t 
Black  businesses. 


One  can  be  easily  led  to  believe  thai  either  then;  is  no 
legacy  of  Black  entrepreneurship,  or  thai  Black  busi- 
nesses fail  solely  because  of  inherent  flaws  in  Black 

^^  business  owners  such  as  a  combination  of  insufficient 

V^Ol  flLin  I  lV  financial  resources,  poor  business  managemenl  and  m- 

adequate  human  resources   However,  b\  viewing  the 

By  otacey  Sutton  history  of  Black  entrepreneurship  through  the  prism  ol 

American  racism,  segregation,  discrimination,  and  the 
The  small  business  sector  in  the  United  States  has  tra-  effects  of  organizational  restructuring,  we  can  construct 
ditionally  been  viewed  as  a  strong  source  of  economic  a  much  richer  analysis  of  the  causes  and  consequences 
growth  and  prosperity,  as  entrepreneurship  epitomizes  of  Black  entrepreneurship.  as  well  as  the  significance 
the  quintessential  American  fantasy  of  rugged  individu-  of  these  businesses  to  Black  communities.  Purther- 
alism.  Given  the  myths  about  larger-than-life  entrepre-  more,  by  understanding  the  historic  role  of  Black  entre- 
neurial  heroes,  business  development  has  historically  preneurship  in  building  cohesive  Black  communities  we 
been  touted  as  a  viable  trajectory  toward  economic  and  can  theorize  about  the  contemporary  meaning  of  Black 
social  mobility  for  immigrant  groups  and  marginalized  enterprise  and  its  role  in  the  community  building  pro- 
people.  Stories  about  "great"  American  businessmen  cess. 
such  as  John  D.  Rockefeller,  Bill  Gates,  Steve  Jobs 

among  others,  often  highlight  rags-to-riches  myths  This  essay  is  a  brief  summary  of  the  research  I  am  con- 
about  innumerable  possibilities  within  American  capi-  ducting  for  my  dissertation.  The  overall  research  is  an 
talism  given  diligence,  fierce  competition,  and  an  un-  empirical  endeavor;  however,  this  essay  draws  on  the 
compromising  work  ethic.  The  work  values  of  small  theoretical  implications  of  the  work.  The  purpose  of 
business  owners  are  what  Max  Weber  identified  as  the  my  research  agenda  is  twofold:  ( 1 )  to  contribute  to  our 
"Protestant  Work  Ethic."  According  to  Weber,  this  ideal  understanding  of  the  causes  of  Black  business  forma- 
type  American  worker  has  an  unsurpassed  commitment  tion,  particularly  within  Black  urban  communities  and. 
to  hard  work,  perseverance,  frugality,  a  need  to  achieve,  (2)  to  unearth  the  consequences  of  Black  entrepreneur- 
and  a  need  for  work  to  be  meaningful.  Interestingly,  ship  on  community  building.  Theories  of  Black  busi- 
however,  the  Black  entrepreneur  is  rarely  described  as  ness  development  have  both  contemporary  and  histori- 
such.  Researchers  and  policymakers  who  critique  small  cal  saliency;  therefore,  references  are  made  to  the  legacy 
business  ownership  fail  to  draw  on  available  historical  of  Black  entrepreneurship  present  during  pre-industrial 
data,  which  speaks  to  the  Black  experience  in  business,  and  industrial  periods.  Because  the  Black  business  tra- 
in order  to  show  how  Blacks  also  exhibited  this  valu-  dition  has  often  been  misinterpreted  and  scandalized, 
able  work  ethnic.  constructing  community  building  models  that  capture 

the  meaning  of  these  entrepreneurial  endeavors  can 
While  studies  of  entrepreneurship  and  self-employment  begin  to  reframe  Black  entrepreneurship  in  terms  of 
have  raised  several  hypotheses  regarding  the  perfor-  personal  and  group  opposition  and  normalization, 
mance  of  various  minority  groups  in  owning  and  oper- 
ating business  enterprises,  scholars  have  largely  ne-  I  will  argue  that  the  criteria  for  assessing  Black  busi- 
glected  to  include  the  Black  experience  in  the  theory  nesses  should  not  be  purely  economic  because  these 
building  process.  However,  when  the  role  of  Black  busi-  institutions  carry  both  symbolic  and  material  meanings, 
nesses  is  incorporated  into  the  analysis  it  is  usually  to  which  are  not  fully  discernible  through  cash  flow  or 
accentuate  the  lack  of  success  among  Black  entrepre-  income  statement  analysis.  Black  businesses  should  be 
neurs,  hence,  perpetuating  stereotypical  perceptions  evaluated  according  to  the  social,  political  and  cultural 
about  the  inability  of  Blacks  to  create  and  sustain  viable  assets  they  bring  to  Black  communities  as  well.  The 
enterprises  that  contribute  to  community  development,  social  meaning  of  Black  businesses  located  in  Black 
Moreover,  the  cadre  of  ethnic  entrepreneurship  re-  communities  emerges  in  the  ongoing  processes  of  in- 
searchers  fail  to  address  structural  constraints  —  rac-  teraction  that  happens  in  and  around  these  institutions, 
ism,  discrimination,  and  prejudice  —  which  dispropor-  Therefore,  this  study  seeks  to  unravel  the  social  signifi- 
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cance  of  these  businesses  through  in-depth  interviews  the  Pre-Civil  War,  Jim  Crow  segregation,  Civil  Rights 

with  Black  entrepreneurs  to  learn  about  the  factors  that  and  contemporary  periods  of  organizational  restructur- 

led  them  toward  self-employment,  their  decision  to  lo-  ing. 
cate  in  Black  neighborhoods,  and  the  attitudes  toward 

the  businesses  that  emanate  from  the  community  at  Before  the  Civil  War,  Black  businesses  fell  into  two 
large.  Accordingly,  long-term  community  residents  will  categories,  those  owned  by  slaves  and  those  owned  by 
also  provide  a  useful  perspective  about  the  meaning  of  free  Blacks.  Slaves  were  clearly  limited  in  their  ability 
Black  business  ventures  to  the  neighborhood.  to  become  entrepreneurs.  However,  there  is  documen- 
tation that,  as  a  result  of  thrift,  native  intelligence,  in- 
This  research  is  not  intended  to  unduly  deflate  the  im-  dustry  changes,  and  the  liberal  paternalism  of  their  mas- 
portance  of  wealth  creation  and  economic  stability  in  ters,  some  slaves  actually  engaged  in  business  enter- 
the  Black  community;  nor  is  it  suggested  that  the  finan-  prise.3  Conversely,  some  free  Blacks  were  able  to  ae- 
rial or  economic  position  of  Black  enterprises  is  of  lesser  cumulate  enough  capital  to  engage  in  business  activity, 
importance  or  unworthy  of  further  study.  Rather,  this  Free  Blacks  developed  many  small  businesses  marginal 
research  brings  to  the  forefront  the  sociological  and  to  mainstream  society,  although  central  to  the  Black 
psychological  relevance  of  Black  enterprises  in  the  com-  community.  These  businesses  were  generally  either 
munity  building  process.  It  is  intended  to  take  a  fresh  based  on  craftsmanship  such  as  tanneries  and  smithies, 
look  at  Black  entrepreneurship,  one  that  articulates  the  or  business  services  that  whites  did  not  want  to  operate 
circumstances  that  push  and  pull  Blacks  into  self-em-  such  as  barbers,  mechanics,  catering,  restaurant  and 
ployment  and  draws  more  general  theories  about  com-  hotel  operation.  Walker  points  out  that  larger  enterprises 
munity  attachment.  The  underlying  premise  for  this  re-  were  also  developed  in  areas  of  merchandising,  real 
search  is  as  follows.  If  our  goal  is  to  create  viable  com-  estate,  manufacturing,  construction  trades,  transporta- 
munities,  we  need  to  focus  on  people  and  place-based  tion,  and  extractive  industries.4  It  is  important  to  note 
strategies  that  go  beyond  typical  bricks  and  mortar  strat-  that  prior  to  the  Civil  War,  free  Blacks  had  only  half- 
egies,  to  unearth  additional  factors  that  make  commu-  free  status.  They  operated  their  businesses  with  the  on- 
nities  vibrant.  A  community's  cohesiveness  hinges  on  going  fear  of  being  captured  and  enslaved.  Further- 
its  ability  to  tap  into  hard  felt  allegiances  and  valiant  more,  state  legislation  restricted  the  mobility  of  Blacks, 
efforts  to  stay  connected,  which  are  present  among  Af-  and  hence  mitigated  the  expansion  and  growth  of  Black 
rican-Americans,  generation  after  generation,  even  as  businesses, 
they  journey  to  and  from  communities.  Moreover,  the 

incentive  for  Black  enterprise  is  more  than  just  making  As  early  as  the  beginning  of  the  nineteenth  century, 

a  profit,  creating  a  useful  product,  or  providing  a  needed  numerous  Black  business  communities  were  developed 

service.  While  these  goals  are  important  and  aspired  in  both  northern  and  southern  cities.  For  instance,  cit- 

toward,  there  is  also  a  deeper  motivation.  Within  a  sys-  ies  such  as  Philadelphia  were  noted  as  having  a  thriv- 

tem  of  oppression  and  marginalization  the  inspiration  ing  Black  business  class  as  early  as  1838.  The  Phila- 

to  own  a  business  is  often  fueled  by  dual  goals  of  per-  delphia  Register  of  Trades  for  Colored  People  listed 

sonal  and  group  empowerment.2   By  focusing  on  the  656  persons  engaged  in  fifty-seven  occupations  for  that 

ways  in  which  meaning  is  bestowed  on  businesses,  and  year.  In  the  first  half  of  the  twentieth  century,  blatant 

indirectly  on  communities,  we  can  understand  better  discrimination  by  white  Americans  destroyed  many  vi- 

how  seemingly  individualistic  economic  institutions  fos-  able  businesses.  For  example,  in  the  Greenwood  dis- 

ter  group  empowerment.  trict  of  Tulsa,  Oklahoma  a  community  that  came  to  be 

known  as  "Black  Wall  Street"  was  developed  in  the 

History  of  Black  Business  early  1900's.  This  thriving  Black  community,  which  in- 
cluded more  than  six  hundred  Black  businesses,  includ- 

Black  entrepreneurship  has  an  historical  tradition  of  ing  banks,  theatres,  hotels  and  a  newspaper,  The  Tulsa 

survivorship  in  America.  Although  the  idea  of  Blacks  Star,  was  destroyed  in  1921  by  a  pogrom  led  by  white 

doing  business  on  a  significant  scale  is  often  presented  residents.  Approximately  1 ,500  homes  and  businesses 

as  aberrant,  there  is  evidence  that  many  Blacks  have  were  destroyed  and  hundreds  of  Black  people  were 

engaged  in  entrepreneurial  activity,  often  against  great  killed.5 
odds,  since  the  eighteenth  century.  This  brief  historical 

overview  will  highlight  Black  entrepreneurship  during  The  Great  Depression  and  the  decline  of  Black-owned 
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banks  further  contributed  to  the  national  slump  in  Black  their  children  to  college  and  develop  a  sense  of  dignit) 

business  activity  that  occurred  prior  to  the  1940\s.  Ad-  and  respect  from  other  community  residents  It  is  com 
ditionally,  enforced  segregation  had  a  profound  effect  monly  noted  that  prestige  and  status  were  not  inexora 
on  Black  businesses.  On  the  one  hand,  Jim  Crow  seg-  bly  linked  to  the  size  of  the  enterprise.  Rather,  merel) 
regation  served  as  a  protective  mantle  for  Black  busi-  being  a  business  owner  had  significant  symbolic  value 
nesses;  on  the  other  hand,  it  severely,  and  some  would  Therefore,  the  highly  educated  professional,  the  small 
argue  intractably,  limited  the  opportunity  for  economic  storeowner,  and  the  informal  sen  ice  pro\  ider  could  find 
mobility  among  Blacks.  After  the  passage  of  Jim  Crow  solidarity  in  their  ideals  of  self-determination  and  corn- 
laws,  Blacks  were  precluded  from  participating  in  the  munity  empowerment, 
larger  economy.   Other  ethnic  groups,  however,  were 

permitted  to  take  advantage  of  the  broader  market  and  Since  World  War  II,  and  particularly  during  the  simk-s 
they  formed  enclaves  such  as  "little  Italy,"  "Chinatowns,"  and  seventies,  there  was  increased  governmental  sUp- 
"German  Towns,"  etc.  When  non-Black  ethnic  estab-  port  for  Black  owned  businesses.  Affirmati\e  action 
lishments  were  started  they  were  rarely  strictly  limited  policies  were  enacted  in  an  attempt  to  "level  the  pla\  - 
to  their  ethnic  group  in  terms  of  marketing  their  prod-  ing  field"  for  Blacks  so  that  this  historically  oppressed 
ucts  and  services.  While  ethnic  solidarity  was  com-  group  could  have  comparable  chances  for  success 
mon,  survivorship  among  non-Black  businesses  did  not  Specifically,  the  passage  of  Title  VII  of  the  Civil  Rights 
solely  depend  on  co-ethnic  patronage.  Conversely,  dur-  Act  of  1964  established  the  Equal  Employment  Op- 
ing Jim  Crow,  it  was  against  the  law  for  whites  and  portunity  Commission  (EEOC).  This  unprecedented 
Blacks  to  mingle,  especially  in  the  south.  Therefore,  executive  agency  provided  a  remedy  to  the  allegations 
Black  entrepreneurs  were  prohibited  from  utilizing  the  of  employment  discrimination.  Additionally,  during  the 
"free"  marke:  for  the  economic  expansion  of  their  busi-  Nixon  administration  (1969-1972)  federal  "set-aside" 
nesses.  programs  were  enacted  to  foster  Black  capitalism."  The 

threat  of  federal  court  action,  coupled  with  national  and 

One  could  also  argue  that  enforced  segregation  sup-  local  set-aside  programs,  helped  increase  Black,  and 

ported  the  development  of  thriving  Black  businesses  other  minority,  representation  in  getting  government 

as  community  residents  had  few  options  for  purchas-  contracts.  This  in  turn  spurred  minority  small  business 

ing  goods  and  services  outside  of  the  Black  commu-  expansion, 
nity.  The  common  rebuttal  to  this  "captive  audience" 

analysis  is  that  although  Black  entrepreneurs  could  Although  we  can  point  to  a  rich  history  of  Black  entre- 
count  on  a  customer  base  they  were  constrained  by  the  preneurship,  we  have  not  discussed  the  historical  and 
limited  purchasing  power  of  most  Black  residents.  As  contemporary  factors  that  favor  self-employment  among 
Drake  and  Cayton  point  out,  in  large  cities  such  as  Chi-  Blacks.  Various  labor  market  constraints  and  opportu- 
cago  the  commercial  corridors  in  most  Black  commu-  nities  have  made  self-employment  the  most  viable  op- 
nities  were  rarely  exclusively  Black-owned  businesses,  tion  toward  economic  advancement.  Although  the  1  i t — 
For  instance,  in  Bronzeville  Black  merchants  faced  erature  regularly  points  to  the  instability  and  risks  as- 
fierce  competition  from  Jewish  merchants  located  in  sociated  with  entrepreneurship,  many  Blacks  havecho- 
the  community.  By  1938,  over  half  of  the  merchants  in  sen  self-employment  out  of  their  desire  for  self-suffi- 
Bronzeville  were.  Jewish.  It  was  common  for  Black  ciency,  frustration  with  inequality,  and  disenchantment 
preachers  and  others  to  stress  the  virtues  of  the  "double-  with  opportunity  structures, 
duty  dollar,"  which  was  meant  to  encourage  Blacks  to 

purchase  products  from  Black  owned  establishments  Push  -  Pull  Factors 
and  advance  the  race.  The  elevation  of  the  double- 
duty  dollar  slogan  emanated  from  a  commonly  held  be-  The  current  wave  of  organizational  restructuring,  which 
lief  that  Blacks  participated  in  two  worlds  -  the  larger  began  in  the  1980's  as  firms  downsized,  reorganized 
community  of  city,  state  and  nation,  and  the  smaller,  and  decentralized,  has  also  contributed  to  the  rise  in 
socially  isolated,  and  spatially  separate  Black  world.6  self-employment.  Scholars  argue  that  Blacks  were  dis- 
proportionately affected  by  restructuring.8  Blacks  were 
While  Black  businesses  in  most  areas  were  small  and  the  only  racial  group  to  suffer  a  net  job  loss  during  the 
community  based,  they  often  afforded  entrepreneurs  1990-1991  economic  downturn  at  companies  with  100 
the  equity  to  purchase  homes,  live  comfortably,  send  or  more  employees.^  However,  racial  comparisons  have 
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not  yet  been  made  to  argue  that  Blacks,  more  than  any  source  allocation.  There  is  a  dynamic  relationship  be- 
other  racial  group,  have  been  pushed  into  self-employ-  tween  structural  racism  and  marginalization,  such  that 
ment  as  a  result  of  organizational  restructuring.  Given  marginalized  groups,  namely  Black  entrepreneurs,  make 
that  internal  labor  markets  are  far  weaker  than  they  once  decisions  to  locate  their  businesses  in  Black  communi- 
were  and  the  rungs  of  career  ladders  are  being  stripped  ties,  given  other  location  options,  based  on  an  emotional 
away;  we  are  currently  witnessing  growing  racial  wage  attachment  to  place,  as  well  as  an  interest  in  group  and 
inequality  during  periods  of  economic  growth;  racial  dis-  personal  empowerment.  If  this  is  true,  it  tells  us  some- 
crimination  in  hiring  practices  continues  to  be  perva-  thing  about  the  emotional  need  to  form  Black  commu- 
sive;  and  Blacks  are  less  likely  than  whites  to  be  in  the  nities,  and  stay  connected  as  well  as  how  Black  entre- 
highest  levels  of  authority,  even  when  they  share  the  preneurs  are  crucial  components  in  creating  commu- 
same  levels  of  human  capital,  and  other  background  nity.  Too  often  Black  communities  come  to  embody  all 
characteristics.1"  One  could  make  a  strong  argument  that  is  negative.  They  are  places  to  flee  from  or  es- 
that  Blacks  face  real  limits  to  opportunity  structures  cape.  More  attention  needs  to  be  paid  to  the  systems 
within  the  mainstream  corporate  sector.  Therefore,  self-  and  institutions  that  make  geographic  communities  liv- 
employment  is  very  likely  perceived  as  a  more  secure  able,  i.e.  the  stabilizing  factors  that  keep  residents  in 
option,  even  with  its  inherent  risks  and  uncertainty.  While  places,  attract  folks  to  the  area,  and  allow  it  to  be  called 
Blacks  are  no  less  enterprising  than  other  groups,  it  is  home.  This  research  will  begin  to  articulate  the  func- 
commonly  believed  that  many  Blacks  embark  in  busi-  tional  significance  of  Black  businesses  to  the  process 
ness  enterprises  simply  because  they  cannot  find  work,  of  community  building. 
Research  has  shown  that  entrepreneurs  starting  busi- 
ness ventures  as  a  result  of  unemployment  often  en-  Within  the  literature  there  is  often  an  attenuation  of  the 
gage  in  undercapitalized  and  scantly  planned  enterprises,  seemingly  individualistic  goals  associated  with  business 
More  recently,  however,  there  has  emerged  a  growing  enterprises  and  the  collective  goals  of  community  build- 
cadre  of  savvy  Black  entrepreneurs,  educated  at  the  ing.  I  argue  that,  within  the  Black  community,  social 
best  business  schools  and  equipped  with  years  of  expe-  outcomes  are  not  disconnected  from  economic  goals, 
rience  from  working  in  mainstream  American  busi-  While  this  is  probably  not  unique  to  Black  communi- 
nesses.  These  business  people  enter  entrepreneurship  ties,  it  is  particularly  salient  given  the  paucity  of  litera- 
with  a  purpose.  Given  options  in  terms  of  locating  their  ture  on  Black  businesses  with  "positive"  economic  out- 
business,  many  choose  to  locate  their  operations  in  comes.  Moreover,  community  business  owners  are  of- 
Black  communities.  ten  intricately  connected  to  the  social  and  political  fab- 
ric of  the  community.  Although  Black  entrepreneurship 
Central  Questions  and  Implications  of  Research  is  part  of  the  private  sphere,  symbolically,  these  enter- 
prises are  public  institutions.  If  we  agree  that  they  are 
Given  the  rich  history  of  Black  entrepreneurship  coupled  important  symbols  in  the  community  building  process 
with  the  economic  uncertainty  created  as  a  result  of  or-  then  we  need  to  take  a  closer  look  at  the  policies  and 
ganizational  restructuring,  the  questions  remain:  why  practices  designed  to  develop  and  sustain  these  enter- 
do  Blacks  embark  on  entrepreneurial  endeavors?  Is  it  prises, 
merely  to  satisfy  the  "American  dream"  or  is  there  cul- 
tural meaning?  Furthermore,  why  do  Black  entrepre-  Black  entrepreneurs,  like  other  entrepreneurs,  enter 
neurs  choose  to  locate  these  businesses  in  Black  com-  business  ventures  because  of  their  enterprising  spirit 
munities?  The  most  obvious  answer  is  that  Blacks  are  and  their  desire  to  obtain  the  "American  dream."  How- 
still  relegated  to  certain  places,  discriminated  against,  ever,  to  stop  there  would  grossly  oversimplify  the  rela- 
and  thus  restricted  to  providing  goods  and  services  to  tionship  between  Black  entrepreneurship  and  commu- 
other  Blacks.  This  suggests  that  structural  racism  con-  nity  building.  Through  this  research,  I  posit  that  there 
tinues  to  impact  location  choices;  in  other  words,  the  are  at  least  four  benefits  to  be  derived  from  increased 
long-term  effects  of  marginalization  still  cause  Black  Black  entrepreneurial  activity:  enhanced  group  power, 
entrepreneurs  with  location  options  to  choose  to  locate  increased  Black  income,  increased  Black  pride  and  im- 
in  Black  communities.  While  this  may  be  partially  cor-  proved  community  welfare.11  Moreover,  the  commu- 
rect,  it  does  not  tell  the  full  story.  I  hypothesize  that  the  nity  building  process  is  intricately  connected  to  an  at- 
effects  of  structural  racism  are  more  pervasive  than  tachment  to  place.  This  connection  is  created  through 
merely  circumscribing  Black  businesses  through  re-  bonds  formed  based  on  the  meaning  given  to  the  place 
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through  an  interactional  process.  The  attachment  is 
based  on  both  past  interactions,  or  the  memories  o\'  in- 
teractions associated  with  a  place  and  potential  inter- 
action, the  perceived  future  experiences  hoped  to  oc- 
cur in  that  place.12  Therefore,  the  Black  community, 
which  I  reference,  is  both  a  physical  and  emotional  place. 
People  have  real  and  fantastic  memories  of  Black  com- 
munities as  well  as  hopes  and  expectations  of  what  these 
places  can  become. 
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Jessica  Gordon-Nembhard 

Introduction 

Humane  economics,  democratic  economic  participation, 
and  democratic  economic  control  are  words  not  often 
combined  and  terms  rarely  used  by  traditional  economic 
developers  and  urban  planners,  especially  when  address- 
ing inner-city  redevelopment.  Most  often,  discussions 
about  economic  development  and  the  elimination  of 
poverty  focus  on  job  creation,  workforce  development, 
and  access  to  job  opportunities  -  promoting  the  corpo- 
rate model  of  growth  and  fortifying  big  business's  pen- 
etration into  and  control  of  community  economics.1  In- 
come receives  a  bit  of  attention,  in  the  peripheral  dis- 
cussions about  "living  wages'1  or  family-supporting 
wages  and  "good"  jobs.  However,  concepts  such  as  a 
guaranteed  income  or  payment  for  the  social  reproduc- 
tion responsibilities  mostly  shouldered  by  women  (paid 
household  or  "women's  work")  are  accorded  little  if  any 
credibility.  Moreover,  control  over  income,  especially 
for  women,  is  not  a  part  of  the  mainstream  vocabulary. 

Access  to  and  control  over  economic  decision  making, 
to  wealth  creation  and  wealth  accumulation,  general 
prosperity  and  well  being  are  even  more  rarely  ad- 
dressed. Market  values  and  the  tyranny  of  the  market 
take  precedence  over  "non-market  values"  and  humane 
interactions.  Non-traditional  assets  and  resources  con- 
trolled and  contributed  by  community  residents  go  mostly 
unrecognized  and  under-valued,  particularly  in  an  eco- 
nomic context. 

It  is  precisely  these  often  overlooked  elements  that  are 
the  principles  held  by  many  community-based  and 
grassroots  organizations,  and  women's  economic  de- 
velopment organizations  which  advocate  for  commu- 
nity-controlled economic  development.  Contrary  to  con- 
ventional wisdom,  these  are  also  the  elements  being 


found  to  make  a  difference  in  the  creation  and  mainte- 
nance of  competitive  and  sustainable  economic  activi- 
ties and  policies  around  the  world.  Ownership,  control, 
democratic  participation  and  profit  sharing  enhance  the 
viability  of  economic  activities,  increase  individual  and 
community  wealth,  and  promote  comprehensive  com- 
munity development.  Research  on  workplace  democ- 
racy and  cooperative  economics  support  these  asser- 
tions. We  are  finding  that  democratic  control  over  deci- 
sions about  economic  activity  and  policy  -  such  as,  what 
kinds  of  industry  and  businesses  to  pursue;  where  to 
locate  them;  the  conditions  of  ownership,  production 
and  employment;  employee  benefits  and  mobility;  and 
the  distribution  of  profits  -  enhances  productivity  and 
profitability.2  In  addition,  those  remaining  in  abandoned 
inner  cities  need  local  control,  democratic  participation 
and  ownership,  both  1)  to  adequately  address  the  needs 
(make  the  appropriate  choices  about  what  kind  of  de- 
velopment and  economic  activities  are  needed,  for 
whom,  and  how  the  development  is  planned);  and  2)  to 
create  wealth  for  all,  not  just  a  few,  and  adequately  dis- 
tribute the  wealth. 

This  essay  examines  dimensions  of  democratic  partici- 
pation and  ownership.  Components  and  issues  involved 
in  democratic  economic  development  will  be  addressed. 
In  addition,  I  will  explore  some  of  the  economic  and 
social  benefits,  particularly  for  low-income  women.  I 
conclude  the  essay  with  examples  of  programs  and 
projects  that  have  used  many  of  the  principles  high- 
lighted here,  many  of  which  focus  on  women's  economic 
development. 

Participation  Versus  Ownership:  Governance  and 
Wealth  Creation 

There  is  much  documentation  about  wealth  and  income 
inequalities,  how  economic  prosperity  for  the  richest 
does  not  always  trickle  down  to  the  rest;  about  racial, 
ethnic,  and  gender  economic  inequality  in  our  society; 
and  the  plight  of  our  inner  cities.3  Democratic  economic 
participation  and  ownership,  community-controlled  eco- 
nomic development,  and  cooperative  economic  devel- 
opment are  some  of  the  strategies  that  help  address 
these  inequalities,  the  disempowerment  and  underde- 
velopment. 

What  are  democratic  economic  participation  and  demo- 
cratic ownership?  Democratic  economic  participation 
refers  to  the  involvement  of  all  stakeholders,  particu- 
larly at  the  grassroots,  in  a  range  of  economic  activities 
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at  the  workplace  and  in  the  production  process  (work- 
place democracy),  in  management  (management-labor 
cooperation),  and  participation  on  boards  of  directors 
and  voting  for  directors  (under  the  principle  of  one  per- 
son one  vote).  Democratic  economic  participation  re- 
quires democratic  control  over  economic  decision  mak- 
ing at  all  levels  from  the  shop  floor  to  public  policy  and 
legislation,  and  democratic  governance  in  an  industrial 
organization  context.  Democratic  governance  also  takes 
place  through  public  ownership  and  democratic  policy 
making  -  through  "small  d"  political  democracy  and 
community-controlled  economic  development. 

Democratic  ownership  entails  physical  ownership  by 
all  stakeholders  and  economic  participants  -  actual  in- 
vestment in  and  ownership  of  shares  of  stock,  bonds, 
and  other  equity;  forms  of  profit  sharing,  equitable  dis- 
tribution of  the  surplus,  shared  risks  and  benefits.  Re- 
turns to  profits  and  share  of  risks  are  democratically 
determined  and  distributed  through  democratic  owner- 
ship. Thus  participants  are  given  the  opportunity  to  cre- 
ate and  accumulate  wealth,  not  just  earn  an  income. 

There  are  many  different  ways  to  own  and  invest  in  an 
economic  enterprise  -  employee  stock  option  programs 
(ESOPs),  employee  ownership,  cooperative  ownership, 
using  sweat  equity,  and  the  contribution  of  social  en- 
ergy4, social  capital,  and  cultural  capital  to  the  profit- 
ability of  the  endeavor.  Economic  enterprises  that  are 
dedicated  to  democratic  ownership  find  ways  to  use 
people's  non-traditional  skills  and  assets  toward  own- 
ership, productivity  and  wealth  creation.  This  perspec- 
tive helps  to  change  the  underlying  economic  values 
about  what  is  considered  work,  what  is  ownership,  what 
is  management,  what  are  the  factors  of  production,  and 
who  can  participate.  It  also  changes  how  these  inputs 
are  valued,  what  makes  them  effective,  and  what  makes 
the  enterprise  successful.  This  way,  space  is  created 
for  non-traditional  players,  the  disenfranchised,  the 
disempowered  -  i.e.  community  residents  themselves, 
young  people,  people  of  color,  and  women. 

In  this  way,  low-income  residents,  women,  and  others 
usually  left  with  no  legal  way  to  gain  assets  are  enabled 
to  create  wealth,  control  it,  accumulate  it,  and  prosper 
from  it.  They  can  also  use  it  to  leverage  other  private 
and  public  funds  for  more  development  and  increased 
wealth.  Thus  wealth  is  created  and  augmented  from 
within.  Non-traditional  resources  and  assets  are  built 
on,  feeding  both  the  production  process  and  wealth  ac- 
cumulation. This  changes  the  model  of  development 


from  one  dependent  on  outside  expertise  and  external 
capital  (which  turns  around  and  flows  back  Otlt)  to  one 
which  fust  recognizes  and  develops  internal  (to  the  in- 
dividual and  to  the  communii\  )  capacities  and  creates 
mechanisms  which  recycle  and  multipK  local  expertise 
and  capital.  Personal  gains  are  also  community  gains 
The  personal  rights  and  responsibilities  vested  in  demo- 
cratic ownership  contrast  with  the  individual  property 
rights  vested  in  sole  proprietor  and  concentrated  ou  n- 
ership.  A  major  difference  is  in  how  wealth  remains  m 
or  returns  to  the  community. 

Democratic  governance  allows  communities  I )  to  di- 
rect and  control  economic  development  for  their  imme- 
diate and  long  term  needs,  2)  to  change  the  nature  of 
the  production  process  (to  be  more  flexible,  more  re- 
spectful, more  challenging,  more  rewarding,  more  demo- 
cratic, more  innovative  and  more  competitive  and  thus 
more  productive),  and  3)  to  control  distribution  and  re- 
distribution of  the  fruits  of  their  labor  and  the  wealth 
that  is  created. 

Ownership  gives  some  opportunity  for  governance,  but 
does  not  guarantee  it,  or  guarantee  democratic  gover- 
nance. Ownership  does  not  automatically  or  necessar- 
ily guarantee  democratic  control.  Corey  Rosen  contends 
that  "the  combination  of  ownership  and  participation 
seems  crucial."5  From  43  economic  studies  of  self- 
management,  for  example,  Levine  and  Tyson  find  that 
worker  participation  in  management  increases  produc- 
tivity. They  find  even  stronger  effects  when  participa- 
tion is  combined  with  profit  sharing,  guaranteed  long- 
term  job  security,  a  relatively  small  wage  spread,  and 
guaranteed  worker  rights.6  Rosen  explains:  "Owner- 
ship provides  employees  with  a  powerful  financial  re- 
ward; participation  provides  a  chance  to  translate  that 
incentive  into  the  ideas  and  processes  that  can  make  an 
organization  more  effective."7  Participation  also  makes 
organizations  more  responsive  to  family  and  commu- 
nity needs  and  opportunities  -  to  humane  values  and 
community  development  goals.  This  is  an  area,  how- 
ever, which  needs  more  research  and  documentation, 
in  part  because  there  are  few  examples  of  the  combi- 
nation of  ownership  and  governance/participation. 

Public  policies  can  be  supportive  of  combining  demo- 
cratic ownership  and  participation  -  giving  more  rights 
to,  and  incentives  and  opportunities  for,  employee  own- 
ership, cooperative  ownership  and  other  forms  of  demo- 
cratic ownership.  Appropriate  public  policies  also  con- 
tribute to  universalizing  the  principles  of  democratic  gov  - 
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ernance  and  participation.  Policies  can  support  com-  entation  because  of  interdependencies  with  both;  and 

munity-controlled  economic  development  -  put  munici-  increased  concern  for  environmental  and  health  issues 

pal  profits  under  the  control  of  community-based  orga-  because  they  live  and  work  in  those  places.12  They  also 

nizations,  or  allow  community-based  organizations  to  point  out  that  democratically  controlled  enterprises  of- 

control  or  at  least  participate  in  economic  development  ten  have  an  advantage  during  recessions  because  their 

planning  and  land  use  decisions.  Policies  are  needed  governance  structure  and  interrelationships  afford  them 

which  support  training  programs  and  provide  support  a  wider  variety  of  options  during  a  down  turn.  "Per- 

services  and  tax  incentives  for  democratic  ownership  haps  more  important,  worker  ownership  and  control 

and  participation.  Economic  democratic  participation  offer  communities  and  progressive  movements  the  hope 

and  ownership  also  foster  greater  political  democracy  of  a  greater  voice  and  control  in  their  economic  desti- 

and  democratic  political  participation,  which  can  con-  nies."13 
tribute  to  democratizing  city  politics.8 

Democratic  enterprises  often  give  women  control  of 

Benefits  From  Democratic  Participation  economic  resources.  Weiss  and  Clamp  maintain  that 

co-ops  "afford  women  a  number  of  important  benefits, 

Many  economic  and  socio-economic  benefits  are  at-  including  empowerment,  leadership  training,  learning 

tributable  to  democratic  participation.  Haynes  and  opportunities  not  available  in  traditional  work  settings, 

Nembhard,  for  example,  find  that  current  innovations  and  increased  self-esteem."  Creating  worker  coops  "al- 

in  many  competitive  businesses  provide  an  opportu-  low  women  to  learn  new  managerial  and  business  skills, 

nity  to  insert  the  democratic  process  into  economic  pro-  to  assume  leadership  roles,  and  to  gain  control  over  their 

duction  processes. y  Across  the  globe  certain  competi-  work  lives."  They  conclude  that  their  study  "reinforced 

tive  methods  combining  competition  and  cooperation  our  conviction  that  worker  cooperatives  can  be  a  vital 

are  being  used  to  gain  market  share.  Many  successful  and  successful  part  of  community  economic  develop- 

industries  use  strategies  that  transform  entrepreneurial  ment  strategies  designed  to  improve  the  conditions  of 

activity  from  a  traditional  individualist  focus  to  a  more  low-income  women.  Beyond  providing  paid  work,  they 

collective  focus.  Within  the  firm,  worker-management  can  help  increase  their  members'  sense  of  empower- 

relations  change  such  that  labor  may  be  consulted  di-  ment,  self-esteem,  skills,  leadership  abilities,  and  au- 

rectly,  or  labor  may  be  in  control  of  the  production  pro-  tonomy." 14 
cess.  Democratic  firms  and  enterprises  which  practice 

flexibility,  teamwork,  decentralized  control  and  partici-  Research  in  this  area  finds  not  only  traditional  economic 

patory  governance  gain  "an  organizational  advantage  benefits  from  economic  democracy-  productivity,  effi- 

when  competing  in  a  market  system."  ciency,  and  increased  skills  and  profitability  —  but  also 

socio-economic  benefits  (for  lack  of  a  better  term)  - 
Benello  notes  that  "workplace  democracy  has  been  improved  working  conditions  and  quality  of  employ- 
shown  to  give  workers  a  stake  in  expanding  company  ment,  job  and  economic  security,  concern  for  the  envi- 
productivity,  to  compensate  them  for  accepting  reduced  ronment  and  community  development  in  general,  in- 
wages,  to  promote  feelings  of  ownership  and  pride  in  creased  self  esteem,  and  empowerment  in  many  areas 
high  quality  workmanship,  and  to  contribute  to  labor  cost  of  the  participants'  lives.  The  various  forms  of  demo- 
savings  arising  from  the  elimination  of  superfluous  cratic  economic  participation  and  ownership  provide 
middle  management  or  supervisory  personnel."10  market  and  non-market  benefits,  combining  economic 
Turner  argues  that  "workers  feel  empowered,  their  ere-  and  humane  objectives  and  goals.15 
ativity  and  intelligence  are  tapped,  and  they  become 
more  productive,  more  professional,  more  concerned  EXAMPLES 
with  the  quality  of  their  own  work  and  that  of  the 
company's  products."11  Community-Controlled  Urban  Planning:  Dudley 

Street  Neighborhood  Initiative,  Roxbury,  MA 
Krimerman  and  Lindenfeld  delineate  many  advantages 

of  worker  coops  and  democratic  ESOPs  including:  con-  The  Dudley  Street  Neighborhood  Initiative  (DSNI)  is 
trol  from  below;  improved  self  respect,  happiness  and  an  example  of  a  process  for  comprehensive  "bottom- 
personal  growth;  improved  productivity;  wage  security;  up"  urban  redevelopment  planning.16  The 
preserving  and  creating  jobs;  family  and  community  ori-  intergenerational  DSNI  combined  control  over  aban- 


doned  properties  with  comprehensive  urban  planning  job  stability  and  security,  and  more  opportunity  for  job 

controlled  by  community  residents,  for  human,  economic,  skills  training  and  career  advancement.  lobsfbi  women 

physical,  and  environmental  development.  The  DSNI  were  a  particular  challenge.  The  co-ops  emphasized 

combined  concern  for  affordable  housing  and  other  creating  a  supportive,  community-based  organization 

physical  development  with  organizing,  creating  vision  where  member/workers  share  cultural  \ alias  and 

and  political  will,  and  asserting  control  over  real  estate  tivities  as  well  as  create  jobs  and  develop  leadership 

in  long  term  planning.  Youth  involvement  was  instru-  Cooperative  strategy  gave  these  businesses  a  means  for 

mental  throughout  the  process.  (  meeting  community  needs,  developing  \  iable  organi- 

zations and  decision-making,  and  leadership  skills  in 

What  began  as  a  "Don't  Dump  on  Us"  campaign  to  members.  The  collective  approach  allowed  for  pooling 

clean  up  vacant  lots  and  close  down  illegal  trash  trans-  of  resources  to  achieve  maximum  financial  benefits, 

fer  stations,  ended  with  a  comprehensive  economic  de-  and  for  achieving  important  social  goals,  as  well  as  mim- 

velopment  plan  for  the  entire  neighborhood.  The  plan  mizing  complex  tax,  legal,  and  administrative  burdens 
was  designed  by  the  residents  themselves  and  supported 

by  a  network  of  public  and  private  sector  players.  Com-  These  organizations  succeeded  in  providing  high  qual- 

munity  control  of  abandoned  properties  in  the  neighbor-  ity  jobs  in  a  supportive  environment,  and  were  able  to 

hood,  through  genuine  resident  control,  was  an  innova-  better  match  job  requirements  with  worker  skills.  They 

tion  that  gained  the  DSNI  distinction  as  "the  nation's  succeeded  at  providing  higher  wages  for  members  than 

first  neighborhood  group  to  win  the  right  of  eminent  the  national  minimum  wage,  and  wages  higher  than 

domain."17  DSNI  members  and  residents  argued  that  entry-level  jobs  in  retail  and  manufacturing  for  un- 

the  community  needed  to  "gain  control  of  the  land  in  skilled,  non-English  speaking  immigrants.  Some  insti- 

order  to  stop  outside  developers  from  transforming  the  tuted  profit  sharing,  and  returned  surplus  earnings  to 

land  in  ways  that  would  be  unresponsive  to  the  needs  members.  They  were  able  to  provide  many  services  to 

of  the  community."18  their  members  such  as  English  language  training,  driv- 
ing lessons,  emergency  loans,  citizenship  classes,  auto 

Economic  Development  for  Low-Income  and  Hard-  loans,  food  distribution,  assistance  with  income  taxes. 

to-Employ  Populations:  California  transportation  and  health  services.  Providing  adequate 

Conover,  et  al.,19  study  15  mutual  benefit  service  sector  benefits  and  creating  full  time  jobs  were  their  greatest 

cooperatives  in  California  that  serve  difficult-to-employ  challenges, 
populations,  particularly  immigrant  and  refugee  groups. 

Many  of  their  constituents  lack  the  entrepreneurial  ex-  Comprehensive  Economic  Development  for 
perience  or  access  to  credit  and  lucrative  markets  nee-  Women:  Jamaica  Plain,  Massachusetts 
essary  to  launch  their  own  businesses.  The  co-ops  de-  Cooperative  Economics  for  Women  (CEW),  in  Jamaica 
veloped  businesses  in  house  cleaning,  janitorial  services  Plain,  Massachusetts,  organizes  with  low-income 
and  home  care  to  create  new  jobs  that  offer  higher  wages  women,  especially  women  of  color,  immigrant  and  rem- 
and benefits,  and  greater  job  advancement  potential  than  gee  women  and  women  surviving  domestic  violence,  to 
was  otherwise  available  to  their  target  populations.  They  create  cooperative  approaches  to  generating  income 
sometimes  also  offered  additional  social  service  ben-  while  organizing  for  community  development.2"  CEW 
efits  to  workers  such  as  opportunities  for  education  and  strives  to  make  "creative  ideas  work  in  times  of  cut- 
social  support.  The  co-ops  share  the  goal  of  giving  work-  throat  capitalism,"  through  a  transformative  training 
ers  the  skills  and  opportunities  to  exercise  leadership  program  that  combines  literacy,  organizational  skills. 
and  democratic  control  over  an  economic  venture,  us-  the  technical  know-how  to  run  a  business,  and  building 
ing  cooperative  development  to  empower  low-income  trust  and  community.  Participants  gain  employment  ex- 
workers,  perience  and  a  cooperative  perspective  through  a  rig- 
orous and  comprehensive  innovative  training  program. 
The  cooperatives  formed  in  the  1980s,  to  improve  stan-  Graduates  have  created  five  small  successful  coopera- 
dards  of  living  and  address  the  challenges  of:  the  need  tives  in  the  areas  of  catering,  house  cleaning,  clothing 
for  entry  level  jobs  for  immigrants  who  lack  prior  expe-  (sewing),  and  child  care, 
rience  and  do  not  speak  English,  the  need  for  higher 
than  minimum  wage,  the  need  for  more  full  time  work 
hours  than  available  in  the  market,  the  need  for  greater 
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Cooperative  Home  Care  Associates  (CHCA): 

South  Bronx,  New  York 

Cooperative  Home  Care  Associates  (CHCA)  is  a 
worker-owned  home  health  care  cooperative  in  the  South 
Bronx,  New  York.21  It  employs  more  than  300  Afri- 
can-American and  Latina  women  as  home  care  para- 
professionals.  Since  1987  worker  owners  have  earned 
annual  dividends  of  between  25  and  50%  on  their  ini- 
tial investment.  The  co-op  maximizes  wages  and  ben- 
efits for  members,  providing  paid  vacations  and  health 
insurance  (unprecedented  in  this  sector),  in  an  environ- 
ment of  trust  and  collaboration.  CHCA  also  offers  train- 
ing and  career  advancement  programs  for  its  members. 
Average  employee  turnover  is  well  below  the  industry 
average.  CHCA  prides  itself  in  being  a  business  and  a 
"secular  church"  -  providing  both  decent  jobs  to  low 
income  women  and  fulfilling  a  social  and  civic  purpose 
to  support  members'  families  and  neighborhood  im- 
provement. 

Watermark  Association  of  Artisans:  North  Carolina. 

Watermark  Association  of  Artisans  is  a  worker-owned 
craft  cooperative  in  North  Carolina.  Women  comprise 
97%  of  the  group.  "Watermark  has  given  birth  to  more 
than  400  jobs  where  there  were  none,  while  creating 
economic  justice  and  democracy  in  the  workplace  that 
can  be  a  model  for  other  organizations."22  Also,  through 
its  training  programs  Watermark  has  helped  its  mem- 
bers and  community  take  control  over  their  economic 
lives.  One  member  reflects:  "I  never  thought  I  could  do 
anything;  neither  did  my  husband  or  my  parents.  Now  I 
am  making  things  and  people  pay  me  for  them.  Now  I 
know  I  can  do  something."  A  mother  of  three,  this  mem- 
ber went  back  to  school,  earned  a  general-education 
diploma  and  went  to  a  local  college.  Other  members 
credit  Watermark  with  increasing  their  sense  of  empow- 
erment to,  for  example,  participate  in  the  PTA  and  talk 
to  the  principal  at  their  child's  school,  or  leave  a  domes- 
tic violence  situation. 
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Women  Creating 

Social  Capital  and 

Social  Change 

By 

Marilyn  Gittell 

Isolda  Ortega-Bustamante 

Tracey  Steffy 

This  article  is  an  excerpt  from  a  study  published  by  the 
Howard  Samuels  State  Management  and  Policy  Center,  The 
Graduate  School  and  The  University  Center  of  the  City 
University  of  New  York  entitled,  "Women  Creating  Social 
Capital  and  Social  Change:  A  Study  of  Women-led  Com- 
munity Development  Organizations. " 

As  Community  Development  Organizations  (CDOs)  are 
the  primary  vehicle  for  development  in  low-income 
neighborhoods,  scholars  have  begun  to  examine  them 
in  terms  of  the  degree  to  which  they  increase  citizen 
participation,  increase  civic  capacity,  as  well  as  stabi- 
lize and  revitalize  neighborhoods  through  the  creation 
of  social  capital.1  According  to  Putnam,  civic  action 
requires  the  existence  of  social  capital;  he  defines  so- 
cial capital  as  "norms,  trust,  and  networks."2  As  Gittell 
and  Vidal  note,  there  has  been  a  "virtual  industry  of 
interest  and  action  created  around  the  implication  of 
Putnam's  findings  for  the  development  of  low-income 
communities."3 

In  an  empirical  examination  of  neighborhood  stability, 
Temkin  and  Rohe  argued  that  the  creation  and  exist- 
ence of  social  capital  is  a  key  factor  in  determining 
neighborhood  stability.  They  found  that  neighborhoods 
with  high  levels  of  social  capital  thrive  and  develop, 
while  those  with  low  levels  do  not.  In  their  words, 
"building  social  capital  is  an  effective  way  to  stem  a 
neighborhood's  decline."4  Furthermore,  they  argue,  given 
recent  policy  changes,  organizations  in  the  best  position 
to  develop  social  capital  will  be  neighborhood-based 
community  development  corporations.  In  some  cases 
developing  social  capital  will  represent  a  new  responsi- 
bility for  CDCs,  expanding  their  scope  beyond  housing 
development  and  social  service  provision.5 


the  extent  that  women-led  groups  contribute  differen- 
tially to  the  development  of  social  capital  by  increasing 
community  participation  and  trust,  and  by  creating  com- 
munity networks  and  civic  action,  they  represent  a  model 
for  community  development  efforts. 
Findings 

The  women-led  groups  included  in  our  study  tend  to 
define  program  areas  broadly,  encourage  participation, 
and  value  diversity  on  their  boards  and  staffs.  While 
women-led  groups  tend  to  exhibit  the  very  qualities  that 
have  been  identified  as  desirable  in  Comprehensive 
Community  Initiatives  (CCI)  initiatives,  these  efforts 
and  characteristics  have  not  been  adequately  valued  or 
widely  funded.  A  Boston  Women's  Fund  and  Women 
in  Philanthropy  report  found  that  nationally  Nonprofit 
Programs  for  Women  and  Girls  (NPWGs)  were  not 
funded,  and  that  in  Boston,  as  in  the  rest  of  the  country, 
funders  favored  "universal  programs."  However  "uni- 
versal programs"  which  did  not  consciously  take  into 
account  women  and  girls  often  overlooked  or  excluded 
their  needs.  Furthermore,  the  examination  of  NPWGs 
in  Boston,  revealed  that  "NPWGs  do  not  cluster  around 
a  set  of  narrowly  defined  'gender  issues.'"  6  Instead, 
these  programs  which  are  often  designed  and  developed 
by  women  operate  in  a  wide  variety  of  areas  including: 
housing,  education,  health,  arts  and  culture,  economic 
development,  politics,  and  leadership  training. 

The  defining  operating  characteristics  of  NPWGs  was 
"program  design  rooted  in  asset  models  of  human  and 
community  development;  attention  to  constituents  as 
whole  people,  not  as  discrete  problem  elements;  inclu- 
sive decision  making  and  participatory  management; 
racial  diversity;  and  a  broad  range  of  program  foci."7 
Our  study  of  women-led  organizations  across  the  county 
found  that  this  tended  to  be  true  nationally  as  well.  The 
report  argues  that  it  is  precisely  the  qualities  that  pro- 
grams designed  for  and  by  women  and  girls  exhibit 
which  should  make  them  desirable  to  funders,  given 
funders  own  criteria.  We  would  add  that  it  is  also  these 
characteristics  of  women-led  organizations  that  con- 
tribute to  the  development  of  social  capital  and  of  social 
change.  These  findings  about  Boston  resonate  with  our 
own  about  women-led  programs  nationally  and  dem- 
onstrate the  particular  social  capital  building  benefits  of 
women-led  programs. 


Our  research  finds  that  women-led  groups  define  their  Earlier  research  on  the  issue  of  gender  in  community 
community  development  efforts  broadly  and  holistically,  development  found  that  when  women  were  in  leader- 
and  emphasize  participation  and  local  democracy.  To     shiP  positions  and  comprised  the  majority  of  the  board, 
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development  efforts  were  more  comprehensive  than  They  arc  not  entrepreneurs  and  the)  are  not  primaril) 

male-led  groups.8  This  study  confirms  women's  broad,  in  pursuit  of  personal  advancement  01  new  care 

inclusive  definition  of  community  development.  Theirprioritj  is  the  communis  and  the)  never  see  them- 

Women-led  CDOs  in  particular  have  taken  on  multiple  selves  as  separate  from  the  community 
roles  in  the  community  including  housing  and  economic 

development,  organizing,  activism  and  advocacy,  as  well  We  also  found  that  women-led  CDOs  are  creating  50- 

as  human  service  delivery.  The  roles  the  organizations  cial  capital  by  developing  and  nurturing  networks  be- 

play  and  the  programs  which  have  been  established  re-  tween  women  leaders,  between  themselves  and  their 

fleet  women's  self-described  "holistic"  approach  to  staffs  and  community  residents,  between  their  organi- 

community  development.  zations  and  other  community  institutions,  and  between 

their  CDOs  and  organizations  and  individuals  outside 

The  organizations  which  were  included  in  this  study  vary  their  immediate  community.  Commumt\  residents  u  hi  i 

greatly  in  terms  of  the  types  of  programs  they  offer  and  are  participants  in  CDO  activities  or  governance  often 

the  ways  in  which  they  structure  their  organizations  and  benefit  from  these  expanded  networks.   For  instanee. 

pursue  their  goals,  however  one  consistent  theme  of  community  residents  may  meet  school  and  city  go\ern- 

the  interviews  was  that  most  women  leaders  described  ment  officials  for  the  first  time,  or  attend  local  or  na- 

their  approach  to  community  development  as  "holistic"  tional  meetings  where  they  expand  their  social  and  po- 

and  argued  that  it  should  be  centered  on  changing  litical  networks, 
people's  lives.  With  a  goal  of  creating  change  in  their 

communities,  women  include  special  programs  for  Choosing  nine  sites  for  our  research  allowed  us  to  see 
women  and  children  which  respond  to  their  special  needs  differences  between  communities  in  the  recruitment  and 
as  an  integral  part  of  community  development.  Although  support  for  women  leaders  in  community  development, 
women  leaders  felt  that  funders'  evaluations  of  their  We  found  that  the  political  culture  of  the  city  or  region 
programs  are  focused  on  quantifiable  outputs,  they  of-  can  be  important  to  creating  a  more  receptive  and  re- 
ten  concentrate  on  less  quantifiable  areas  such  as  lead-  spectful  environment  for  women  in  community  de\  el- 
ership  development  and  "community  empowerment,"  opment.  In  cities  where  many  agencies  are  headed  by 
as  well  as  on  housing  and  economic  development.  women,  there  are  many  women  elected  officials  and  a 

strong  tradition  of  roles  for  women  leaders  in  the  city. 
Our  interviews  confirmed  other  gender  specific  research  This  environment  is  clearly  conducive  to  the  recruit- 
on  women  in  organizations  as  leaders  in  that  our  ment  of  women  into  leadership  positions  in  community 
interviewees  describe  themselves  as  open,  consultative  development  and  the  women  in  those  jobs  say  there  are 
and  supportive  of  staff.  Most  of  them  are  committed  to  fewer  barriers  to  their  assumption  of  leadership.  Also. 
participation,  process,  and  internal  democracy.  Further-  women  leaders  fare  better  where  the  community  devel- 
more,  the  majority  of  the  women-led  CDOs  we  studied  opment  movement  has  a  longer  history  and  a  support- 
emphasize  community  participation  from  the  moment  ive  political  environment.  In  cities  and  regions  where 
of  program  design,  through  implementation  and  evalu-  the  local  government  is  hostile  to  nonprofit  develop- 
ation.  Open  leadership,  representation  of  the  commu-  ment,  women  are  more  marginalized, 
nity  in  CDO  governance,  and  community  participation 
emerged  as  general  attributes  of  women-led  CDOs.  While  the  political  culture  of  a  city  or  region  affects 

women's  leadership  in  community  development,  there 
Women's  personal  histories  were  compelling  accounts  are  barriers  that  most  women  we  interviewed  pointed 
describing  the  increased  self-worth  they  achieved  from  to  regardless  of  geographic  location.  Women  face  the 
their  activism  and  the  skills  they  gained.  They  talked  same  general  barriers  that  all  CDOs  face  in  terms  of 
about  their  personal  development  in  ways  that  connected  the  difficulty  of  securing  funding,  but  they  also  spoke 
to  their  communities.  Their  ability  to  see  the  commu-  of  having  to  overcome  obstacles  thrown  up  at  them  be- 
nity  as  an  integral  part  of  their  own  lives  was  excep-  cause  of  their  gender  and  race.  Most  women  report 
tional.  This  deeper  engagement  based  on  women's  having  overcome  many  of  these  obstacles  through  ex- 
unique  experience  and  perceptions  is  one  explanation  tra  work  and  perseverance  borne  of  their  commitment 
for  clear  and  identifiable  differences  in  the  goals  and  to  their  community.  Because  women-led  CDOs  repre- 
agendas  of  the  women-led  organizations.  What  these  sent  a  model  of  democratic  localism  and  social  capital 
community  women  bring  to  their  organizations  is  unique,  construction,  their  strategies  and  programs  are  worthy 
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of  support  and  dissemination. 


Notes 


Faith-based  CDOs 

Another  important  theme  which  emerged  from  the  in- 
terviews was  the  importance  of  faith-based  CDOs. 
Many  of  the  women  we  interviewed  expressed  that 
spirituality  was  an  important  factor  in  their  community 
work,  either  as  a  personal  motivator  or  as  the  founda- 
tion for  the  organizations  which  they  lead.  Across  the 
country  women  spoke  of  the  importance  of  the  church 
in  their  communities  and  in  their  personal  lives.  A  num- 
ber of  organizations  were  explicitly  faith-based  and  had 
been  founded  by  a  church  groups  of  churches,  while 
others  were  more  indirectly  connected  to  a  church,  or 
were  led  and  staffed  by  individuals  whose  personal  faith 
had  drawn  them  into  community  work.  In  some  com- 
munities we  visited,  the  church  was  often  one  of  the 
few,  and  sometimes  the  only,  institution  to  which  com- 
munity residents  could  turn  to  address  housing,  eco- 
nomic, and  other  development  needs.  In  others,  it  was 
one  of  the  only  institutions  which  was  able  to  help  bridge 
the  gap  between  community  members  of  different  races 
and  ethnicities.  In  every  community  we  visited,  some 
of  the  most  important  community  development  groups 
are  either  based  in  church  or  drew  on  church  members 
for  leadership  and  support  of  their  organizations. 

Faith-based  organizations  were  an  important  factor  in 
both  urban  and  rural  communities  and  were  particu- 
larly strong  in  communities  of  color.  Many  of  the  orga- 
nizations in  the  African- American  and  a  few  in  the 
Latino  communities  we  visited  had  a  strong  religious 
base  and  their  leaders  openly  expressed  the  importance 
of  their  faith  to  their  work.  Recent  scholarship  has  be- 
gun to  address  the  question  of  the  importance  of  their 
faith  in  their  work.  Recent  scholarship  has  begun  to 
address  the  question  of  the  importance  of  faith-based 
organizations  in  community  development.  Reese  and 
Shields  note  that  while  the  documentation  of  the  role  of 
the  church  in  social  service  has  been  considerable,  the 
examination  of  its  role  in  housing  and  economic  devel- 
opment remains  "anecdotal."9  It  has  been  noted  that  in 
many  poor  communities  only  the  church  remains  as  a 
vital  and  effective  institution  .  In  their  examination  of 
urban  church-based  development  organizations,  Reese 
and  Shields  contend  that  "in  principle. .  .urban  religious 
institutions  appear  to  be  uniquely  well-positioned  to  suc- 
ceed at  urban  economic  development."10  Our  research 
found  that  both  urban  and  rural  faith-based  CDOs  are 
key  contributors  to  community  development. 


'  See  Kenneth  Temkin  and  William  M.  Rohe.  "Social  Capital  and 
Neighborhood  Stability:  An  Empirical  Investigation,"  Housing  and 
Policy  Debate  Vol.  9  No.  1,  61-88;  Ross  Gittell  and  Avis  Vidal, 
Community  Organizing:  Building  Social  Capital  as  a  Develop- 
ment Strategy  (Thousand  Oaks,  CA:  Sage  Publications,  1998); 
Marilyn  Gittell,  "Participation,  Social  Capital  and  Community 
Change."  (paper  presented  at  The  Aspen  Institute  Roundtable  on 
Comprehensive  Community  Initiatives,  Project  on  Race  and  Com- 
munity Revitalization,  1998). 

2  Robert  Putnam,  Making  Democracy  Work:  Civic  Traditions  in 
Modern  Italy  (Princeton:  Princeton  University  Press,  1993). 

?  Ross  Gittell  and  Avis  Vidal,  Community  Organizing:  Building 
Social  Capital  as  Development  Strategy,  14. 

4  Temkin  and  Rohe,  "Social  Capital  and  Neighborhood  Stability:  An 
Empirical  Investigation,"  61-62. 

5  Ibid.,  62. 

6  Molly  Mead,  "World's  Apart:  Missed  Opportunities  to  Help  Women 
and  Girls,"  (Medford.  MA:  Lincoln  Filene  Center,  Tufts  University, 
1993),  6. 

7  Ibid..  22. 

x  See  Marilyn  Gittell,  Jill  Gross  and  Kathe  Newman,  Race  and 
Gender  in  Neighborhood  Development  Organizations  (Howard 
Samuels  State  Management  Policy  Center,  City  University  of  New 
York,  1994);  and  Marilyn  Gittell,  Sally  Covington  and  Jill  Gross, 
The  Differences  Gender  Makes:  Women  in  Neighborhood  Devel- 
opment Organizations  (Howard  Samuels  State  Management  and 
Policy  Center,  CUNY,  1994). 

9  Laura  Reese  and  Gary  Shields,  "Faith-Based  Development:  Eco- 
nomic Development  Activities  of  Urban  Religious  Institutions," 
(paper  presented  at  the  American  Political  Science  Association  Con- 
ference. Boston,  MA,  1998). 

10  Avis  Vidal,  "Reintegrating  Disadvantaged  Communities  into  the 
Fabric  of  Urban  Life:  The  Role  of  Community  Development,"  Hous- 
ing Policy  Debate  Vol.  6,  No.  1,  169-230. 
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Introduction 

Nancy  Jones,  35,  successfully  completed  her  PhD  in 
Sociology  at  an  elite  East  Coast  university  in  Septem- 
ber. Thanks  to  her  perseverance  and  networking  among 
women's  caucuses  in  several  academic  organizations, 
she  had  three  job  prospects,  though  no  firm  offers.  One 
job  possibility  is  a  rural  campus  of  a  state  college  sys- 
tem in  the  South  while  the  other  two  are  located  in  lesser 
campuses  of  state  university  systems  just  outside  big 
cities  in  the  Midwest.  All  require  heavy  teaching  loads, 
provide  no  research  support  and  one,  the  highest  ranked, 
is  actually  an  untenured  joint  appointment  with  women's 
studies.  Nancy  wonders  whether  it  was  worth  it  all  to 
struggle  to  get  the  doctorate  when  her  best  offer  is  a 
post-doc  where  she  just  finished  her  degree.  Nancy's 
best  friend,  Sally  Herbert,  also  Black  and  female,  was 
less  fortunate.  To  stay  with  her  husband  and  growing 
family  in  the  Washington  D.C.  area,  Sally  rejected  her 
one  job  offer  in  a  campus  of  a  West  Coast  university 
system,  to  take  a  part  time  replacement  position  in  a 
private  university  located  in  the  District  of  Columbia. 
After  one  semester,  she  is  thinking  of  looking  for  a  bet- 
ter paid  government  job.  So  far,  her  academic  job  search 
in  the  D.C.  area  has  lasted  more  than  a  year  and  the 
only  possibility  is  a  one  year  appointment  in  a  commu- 
nity college.  A  mentor  of  Sally's,  Adelaide  Smith,  a 
distinguished  political  scientist,  has  just  resigned  from 
a  tenured  faculty  position  in  an  elite  California  univer- 
sity to  take  a  full  time  executive  position  with  a  leading 
private  foundation  on  the  East  Coast.  Professor  Smith 
declared  to  her  incredulous  friends,  "I'm  sorry,  I'm  re- 
ally tired  of  the  racist  games  on  both  sides;  I'm  going 
to  spend  the  last  days  of  my  [professional]  life  at  least 
getting  well  paid,  along  with  some  recognition  for  my 
trouble." 


These  arc  nut  real  mdi\  iduals,  but  rather  composites  ol 
typical  experiences  of  Black  women  with  doctorates  in 

the  social  sciences  trying  againsl  the  odds  to  pursue 

academic  careers  today.  Long  denied  all  hut  the  most 
marginal  jobs  in  higher  education.  Black  women  have 
made  astonishing  gains  getting  on  academic  career  lad- 
ders over  the  past  20  years.  But  for  all  their  impressive 
achievements  in  obtaining  doctoral  degrees  in  challeng- 
ing fields  at  top  US  universities.  Black  women  remain 
in  the  backwater  of  academic  careerdom,  over-repre- 
sented in  low  prestige  schools,  relegated  to  part  lime. 
low  paid  teaching  jobs,  and  frequently  hired  in  off  ten- 
ure track  positions  which  are  likely  to  be  at  least  partly 
saddled  with  administrative  duties,  work  which  offers 
least  prospects  for  mobility.  Why  such  an  outcome  for 
the  most  discriminated  population  in  the  US'?  The  an- 
swers appear  to  lie  in  a  continuing  set  of  discrimination 
patterns  institutionalized  in  higher  education  institu- 
tions, reinforced  by  new  and  subtle  stereotypes  and  strat- 
egies, which  hit  Black  women  with  the  double  whammy 
of  being  Black  and  female.  Worst  of  all,  Black  women 
are  more  and  more  viewed  as  a  marginal  population, 
not  able  to  satisfy  the  "preference  for  Black  men"  to 
fill  "affirmative  action  slots"  on  teaching  faculty. 

The  shrinking  population  of  Black  male  doctoral  de- 
gree holders  may  hold  much  of  the  key  to  the  problems 
of  Black  women.  Declines  in  Black  male  interest  in 
doctoral  degrees,  has  clearly  not  spelled  gains  for  the 
recruitment  of  Black  female  scholars.  New  evidence 
of  these  patterns  is  visible  in  the  latest  government  data 
on  academic  achievement  of  Black  women  and  teach- 
ing job  success.  While  Black  women  are  achieving  at 
high  rates,  they  are  also  systematically  by-passed  by  an 
expanded  recruitment  of  African  and  Caribbean  males 
to  fill  teaching  positions  in  doctoral  and  research  insti- 
tutions. This  new  trend  has  probably  reduced  Black 
women's  chances  more  than  any  other.  Second,  the 
new  found  Black  male  networks  have  had  major  suc- 
cess in  assuring  members  get  support  and  information 
on  academic  jobs.  Major  questions  need  to  be  raised 
about  these  trends  and  more  attention  focused  on  un- 
earthing and  correcting  root  causes  of  specific  discrimi- 
natory treatment  of  Black  women  in  university  faculty 
hiring  and  promotion. 

Background:  Are  Black  Women  Prepared  for  Aca- 
demic Teaching  and  Research  Careers? 

Black  women  were  historically  all  but  excluded  from 
higher  education  jobs  until  the  1960's.  With  passage  of 
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the  Civil  Rights  Acts  of  the  1960's,  dramatic  increases 
took  place  in  enrollments  at  the  university  level.  The 
impact  was  particularly  felt  in  doctoral  and  professional 
degree  programs.  Between  1976-77,  immediately  fol- 
lowing the  passage  of  civil  rights  legislation  and  1995, 
the  last  year  reported  by  the  US  Department  of  Educa- 
tion, Black  women  doctoral  degree  holders  grew  by  80 
percent  compared  to  70  percent  for  white  women: 

Table  1 :  Changes  in  Doctoral  and  Professional  De- 
grees for  Black  Women 


Year 


1976-77 

1978-79 
7,705 

1980-81 

8,598 

1984-85 
8,917 

1986-87 
9,662 

1988-89 
10,342 

1989-90 
10,691 


Black       Black  White  White 

Male.    Female  Male  Female 

766          487  20,032  6,819 

734         534  18,430 


694         571       17,310 


561  593      15,017 


488  572      14,813 


490  575       14,540 


533 


612      15,102 


Source:  US.  Department  of  Education,  National  Center  for  Educa- 
tional Statistics,  Doctoral  Degrees,  1976-77  to  1989-90  Table  255 
(Washington  D.  C,  1992).  Years  are  as  given  in  source  and  not 
sequential. 

As  Table  1  indicates,  Black  women  were  highly  suc- 
cessful in  increasing  completion  of  doctoral  degrees  or 
26  percent  over  the  period  1976  to  1990.  This  compares 
to  losses  of  30  percent  by  Black  men  and  a  25  percent 
loss  by  white  men.  At  the  same  time,  this  occurred 
when  the  number  of  degrees  awarded  to  both  Blacks 
and  whites  declined  overall,  while  those  awarded  to  His- 
panics  increased  by  30  percent  and  to  Asian  Ameri- 
cans nearly  doubled.  Black  women  nonetheless  could 
be  considered  the  most  successful  population  among 
women  degree  holders,  passing  male  counterparts  in 
the  number  of  degrees  conferred  by  1990. 


There  are  no  real  explanations  for  the  contraction  of 
Black  men  doctoral  degree  completions  compared  to 
white  male  declines.  White  women,  as  affirmative  ac- 
tion candidates,  clearly  did  gain  doctoral  slots  in  pro- 
grams, in  some  cases,  at  the  expense  of  white  male 
enrollments.  But  Black  men  as  affirmative  action  can- 
didates, would  benefit  from  recruitment  preferences. 
One  explanation  offered  is  that  Black  men  were  di- 
verted to  more  lucrative  professional  degrees  which  are 
easier  to  achieve  and  are  better  compensated  than 
PhD's.  This,  however,  is  not  borne  out  by  statistics  on 
the  most  sought  after  professional  degrees,  medicine 
and  law.  Indeed,  it  is  Black  women  who  have  made 
the  most  spectacular  gains  in  professional  degrees.  In 
1976-77,  according  to  US  education  statistics,  profes- 
sional degrees  conferred  to  Blacks  totaled  2,537,  with 
30  percent  conferred  on  Black  women.  By  1989-90, 
however,  of  a  total  of  3,389  professional  degrees 
awarded,  fifty  two  percent  were  awarded  to  Black 
women.  Medicine  and  law  serve  to  illustrate  further. 
Black  women  earned  463  MD's  in  1989-90,  compared 
to  424  earned  by  Black  men.  In  the  case  of  law,  Black 
women  earned  956  law  degrees  in  1989-90,  compared 
to  only  762  law  degrees  earned  by  Black  men.  This 
reduction  in  Black  male  candidates  whatever  the  cause, 
however,  still  does  not  explain  why  the  status  of  Black 
women  still  did  not  improve. 

Other  key  achievements  by  Black  women  were  in  di- 
versifying their  fields  of  specialization  into  science  and 
technology.  Although  Black  women  do  tend  to  remain 
over  concentrated  compared  to  others  in  education  and 
psychology  and  other  social  sciences,  Black  women  are 
obtaining  doctoral  degrees  in  life  sciences,  health  sci- 
ences and  physical  sciences.  By  1997,  1,450  or  34.8 
percent  of  Black  women  holding  doctorates  were  work- 
ing in  the  physical,  life  sciences  and  engineering  and 
2,630  or  63  percent  were  working  in  social  and  behav- 
ioral sciences.  Thus  despite  a  continuing  lag  in  ap- 
pointments in  these  new  fields  (see  Table  2  below),  Black 
women  have  nonetheless  taken  the  important  risk  of 
pushing  ahead  in  non  traditional  fields  of  study. 

What  Kind  of  Payoff  Do  Black  Women  Doctoral 
Degree  Holders  Get  in  the  Workplace? 

Despite  overwhelming  success  in  gaining  doctorates, 
Black  women  continue  to  face  considerable  odds  in 
translating  individual  effort  and  achievement  in  obtain- 
ing doctoral  degrees  into  mainstream  positions  and  re- 
wards. One  way  to  look  at  success  is  to  examine  the 
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kind  of  occupations  Black  women  enter  following 
completion  of  the  degree  and  second,  the  reward  struc- 
ture and  success  Black  women  have,  once  employed. 

As  with  all  PhD's,  Black  women  have  three  principal 
employers:  higher  education,  industry  and  government. 
Black  women  are  more  likely  than  white  women  and 
men  or  Black  men  to  be  employed  in  universities  and  4 
year  colleges  (56.1%  compared  to  54.7%  for  Black  men; 
48.7  for  white  women  and  44.8  for  white  men)  and  far 
less  likely  to  be  employed  in  industry  ( 1 2  percent,  com- 
pared to  23  percent  for  Black  men  and  20  percent  of 
white  women)  and  more  likely  to  be  employed  in  gov- 
ernment or  15%  compared  to  9  percent  for  Black  men, 
10  percent  for  white  women  and  11  percent  for  white 


men. 


In  higher  education,  where  most  Black  women  doctoral 
degree  holders  are  employed,  patterns  contrast  in  the 
dominant  tasks  performed,  to  the  disadvantage  of  Black 
women.  First,  Black  women  do  more  teaching,  admin- 
istration and  services  and  less  research,  both  applied  or 
basic,  than  do  white  women  and  Black  and  white  men. 
This  pattern  has  a  generally  negative  impact  on  tradi- 
tional academic  mobility  tracks.  Since  research  is  key 
to  promotions  on  academic  ladders  and  much  of  the 
"services  and  administration"  performed  by  Black 
women  is  in  the  non-academic  arena,  Black  women  are 
less  linked  to  the  people  and  decisions  to  the  arena  where 
tenure  and  promotions  are  made  as  well  as  research  and 
publications  and  other  professional  discourse. 

The  type  of  university  setting  of  employment  plays  a 
critical  role  in  mobility,  by  providing  (or  not)  support 
for  research  and  publication,  travel  to  professional  con- 
ferences, computing  facilities  and  libraries.  Higher  sta- 
tus institutions  -  doctoral  and  research  institutions  - 
typically  provide  course  release  time  for  faculty  to  work 
on  special  projects  and  research  to  enhance  their  sta- 
tus. Two-  and  four-year  colleges  typically  do  not.  In 
the  employment  setting,  Black  women  face  a  far  big- 
ger disadvantage  than  others.  They  are  more  likely 
than  Black  men  to  be  employed  in  two-  and  four-year 
and  in  state  colleges  characterized  by  high  teaching 
loads. 

Faculty  appointments  have  multiple  characterizations 
however,  and  they  vary  in  stability,  pay  and  prestige. 
In  the  faculty  hierarchy,  tenure  track  appointments  carry 
potentially  permanent  status,  non-tenure  track  (part  time, 
and  various  lecturer  categories)  do  not.      To  achieve 


tenure,  however,  is  complex  and  varies  considerabl)  in 
its  ease  by  field,  timing,  type  ol  institution  and  man) 

would  say,  race  and  sex.  Tenure  is  achieved  b)  pass- 
ing through  a  complex  procedure  of  performance  and 
"peer  review".  Tenure  seekers  must  first  be  hired  in 
the  right  job.  secondly  during  at  least  five  years  of  em- 
ployment, usually  pass  two  reviews  based  on  achieve- 
ment in  research,  teaching  and  service. 

Much  has  been  made  of  the  complexity  and  subjective- 
ness  of  the  tenure  process.  Much  research  on  dis- 
crimination against  women  and  minorities  has  noted  that 
the  culture  of  departments  and  disciplines  lie  at  the  center 
of  discrimination.  As  the  American  Sociological 
Association's  committee  on  the  status  of  women  pointed 
out,  women  and  minorities  are  not  always  "socialized 
in  the  prevailing  norms  and  values  regarding  research, 
publication,  grants,  teaching  and  other  activities."2  To- 
ken status  and  isolation  of  Black  women  also  hurts.  ser\  - 
ing  to  reduce  tenure  chances.3 

Because  of  the  overwhelming  dependence  by  Black 
women  on  employment  in  university  and  college  set- 
tings, it  is  useful  to  examine  the  "payoff  in  status  and 
compensation  in  this  sector,  compared  to  others.  Ac- 
cording to  1997  government  data,  Black  women's  main 
responsibilities  are  in  teaching  and  administration,  and 
far  less  than  others  in  R&D  as  the  following  distribu- 
tion of  work  shows: 

Table  2:  Primary  Work  Activity  of  Doctoral  Scien- 
tists and  Engineering  1997 


Primary 
work  activity 

White 
Male 

White 
Female 

Black 
Male 

Black 
Female 

R&D 

40.9 

31.7 

31.4 

23.2 

Applied 

19.8 

15.4 

16.6 

12.1 

Basic  Research 

13.1 

12.5 

9.8 

7.5 

Teaching 

21.8 

25.5 

32.0 

29.0 

Management 

and 

Administration 

17.7 

13.8 

17.3 

21.2 

Professional 
Services 

10.1 

21.7 

9.2 

19.6 

Source:  National  Science  Foundation/Division  of  Science  Resources 
Studies,  Survey  of  Doctoral  Recipients,  Table  48  (Washington  DC. 
NSF,  1997). 

Data  indicate  that  Black  women  are  highly  likely  to  work 
in  relatively  low  status  occupations,  such  as  non-sci- 
ence and  engineering  post  secondary  teachers  where 
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the  proportion  of  Black  women  is  over  10  percent,  com-  sor.  Fully  18.2  percent  of  Black  women  hold  positions 

pared  to  around  5  percent  for  Black  men,  and  8.6  per-  where  there  is  no  tenure  system  for  the  position  held, 

cent  for  white  women.    Black  women  holding  doctor-  and  9. 1  percent  are  not  on  a  tenure  track,  compared  to 

ates  are  also  more  likely  to  work  in  non- scientific  mana-  Black  men  where  10.7  percent  have  no  tenure  for  their 

gerial  positions  than  Black  men,  white  men  or  white  position  and  7.1  percent  are  not  on  a  tenure  track, 
women. 

Black  women  rank  consistently  below  Black  men  and 
Some  of  this  disadvantage  in  occupation  and  work  set-  white  men  and  women  in  tenure  status  as  well.  This 
tings  is  related  to  the  teaching  status  of  Black  women  reflects  a  generally  longer  time  in  rank  before  promo- 
compared  to  others.  While  Black  women  doctoral  hold-  tion  for  Black  women,  as  well  as  the  failure  for  many  to 
ers  are  more  dependent  on  academic  settings  for  work,  reach  full  professor  status.7  According  to  NSF  data, 
they  also  are  more  likely  to  work  in  less  prestigious  in-  forty  five  percent  of  Black  women  faculty  held  the  rank 
stitutions,  where  teaching  loads  are  heavy  and  research  of  assistant  professor  (untenured),  while  27.2  percent 
and  publications  less  likely  to  be  supported.  Govern-  were  associate  professor  with  tenure  and  9.0  percent 
ment  data  supports  this:  statistics  indicate  that  Black  were  full  professor  in  1995.  This  compares  to  30  per- 
women  doctorate  holders,  are  less  likely  than  both  Black  cent  of  white  women  at  assistant  professor  level;  23.3 
men  and  white  women  to  receive  Federal  government  at  associate  level  and  1 8  percent  at  the  level  of  full  pro- 
support  for  their  work.4  fessor.    For  Black  men,  the  numbers  are  28.6  assistant 

professors;  32.1  associate  professors  and  25.0  full  pro- 

As  noted  above,  Black  women  are  more  likely  than  fessors. 
Black  men,  for  example  to  teach  in  two-  and  four-year 

colleges,  and  less  likely  to  teach  in  doctoral  research  All  of  these  factors  of  disadvantage,  institution  type, 

institutions.  According  to  1997  data  for  example,  7.4  research  support,  tenure  rank  and  status,  are  reflected 

percent  of  Black  women  teach  in  non-four  year  or  doc-  in  salaries  paid.  Although  there  is  no  data  which  ac- 

toral  institutions,  compared  to  4. 1  percent  of  Black  men,  counts  for  differences  in  pay  caused  by  years  in  rank, 

4.8  percent  of  white  women  and  2.1  percent  of  white  median  annual  salaries  for  specific  age  groups  for  full 

men.^  These  lower  status  institutions  are  undoubtedly  time  doctoral  scientists  for  1995  indicate  a  systematic 

reflected  in  the  substantially  lower  rewards  in  the  form  disadvantage  for  Black  women  faculty  as  the  table  be- 

of  appointment  status  and  pay.  low  indicates: 

The  Ultimate  Payoff:  Status  and  Pay  of  Black  Table  3.    Median  Annual  Salaries  for  Full  Time 

Women  Employed  Scientists  and  Engineers 

The  disadvantages  noted  above  are  carried  over  into  Occupation         Women  Women    Men  _jvlen 

lower  status  and  pay  for  Black  women  compared  tooth-  aridAge  _White  Black  White  .Black 
ers  in  higher  education.  Black  women  are  more  likely 
to  work  in  part  time,  non-tenured  positions  than  others. 
According  to  1995  data6, 9.0%  percent  of  Black  women 
worked  part  time;  9.4  percent  worked  full  time  outside 
their  field  and  2.5  were  unemployed.  This  compares  to 
5.2  percent  of  Black  men  working  part  time,  10.0  per- 
cent working  full  time  outside  their  field  and  2. 1  per- 
cent unemployed.  While  white  women  also  work  at 
high  part  time  levels,  other  advantages  such  as  higher 
salaries,  better  support  and  more  tenure  opportunities, 
compared  to  Black  women,  may  act  as  compensation. 

Black  women  generally  fare  poorly  compared  to  others 

in  rank,  suggesting  that  mobility  is  considerably  less  for  Table  3.  (Cont'd) 

these  doctorate  holders  than  others.  Black  women  are  Occupation        Women  Women    Men     Men 

less  likely  to  be  tenured  or  hold  the  rank  of  full  profes-  and  Age             White      Black    White    Black 

3  8 


Science  and 

Engineering 

Total 

20-29 

31,000 

33,000 

36,000 

36,000 

30-39 

43,000 

43,000 

50,000 

47,000 

40-49 

47,692 

47,500 

58,800 

48,900 

50,  over 

39,344 

34,000 

62,000 

54,000 

Life  and  related  sciences 

20-29 

20,000 

- 

21,000 

- 

30-39 

33,000 

27,800 

39,500 

31,000 

40-49 

45,000 

36,300 

48,500 

48,000 

50,  over 

43,400 

33,000 

60,000 

53,000 

Physical  and 

related  sciences 

20-29                 29,000  25,000 

30-39                 40,000  45,000   42,500   43,000 

40-49                 46,000  57,800   45,000 

50,  over             44,900  65,000   47,000 

Social  and  related  sciences 


20-29 
30-39 
40-49 
50,  over 


23,000       -  25,000 

35,500  34,200  39,000  49,900 

41,500  37,800  48,600  35,000 

47,400  29,000  59,000  63,000 


Source:  National  Science  Foundation,  Median  Annual  Salaries. ..1995, 
Women,  Minorities  and  Persons  With  Disabilities  in  Science  and 
Engineering  (Washington  D.C.:  NSF,  1998),  Appendix,  Tables  5- 

27. 


As  data  from  NSF  indicates,  the  salary  disadvantage 
Black  women  suffer  occurs  at  each  stage  of  individual 
careers,  as  well  as  across  fields.  In  life  sciences,  for 
example,  where  merit  based  considerations  would  be 
expected,  Black  women  are  systematically  paid  less  than 
Black  men,  and  white  women  and  men.  In  the  social 
sciences  where  Black  women  are  heavily  concentrated, 
Black  women  earn  less  both  when  age  is  taken  into  ac- 
count and  within  each  of  the  five  sub  fields  documented 
in  NSF  data.  Black  female  political  scientists,  for 
example,  earn  a  median  annual  salary  of  45,000,  com- 
pared to  71,000  earned  by  Black  men,  60,000  earned 
by  white  men  and  5 1 ,800  for  white  females.  In  the  field 
of  psychology,  Black  women  earn  52,000,  compared  to 
57,000  for  Black  men,  53,000  for  white  women  and 
65,000  for  white  men.  Only  in  sociology  do  Black 
women  earn  competitive  salaries  with  Black  men  and 
white  women,  but  they  still  earn  $1,000  less  annually 
than  white  men. 

Conclusion  -  Which  Way  for  Black  Women? 

Black  women  face  a  singularly  tough  challenge  in  today's 
academic  market  both  owing  to  constraints  on  career 
ladder  access  and  by  choices  they  make.  Career  lad- 
der access  problems  are  more  severe  than  most  re- 
search to  date  implies.  New  data,  however,  reveals 
that  Black  women  are  likely  to  face  barriers  in  initial 
appointments  to  university  faculties.  Despite  the  ex- 
pansion of  Black  women,  and  the  shrinking  number  of 
Black  males,  Black  women  do  not  profit  from  affirma- 
tive action  goals  and  enforcement  in  academia.  Indeed 
one  of  the  most  sobering  facts  from  new  data  is  the 
replacement  of  Black  men  by  African  male  non-citi- 
zens to  meet  affirmative  action  goals.  Currently  more 


than  one  thud  of  academics  classified  as  "Black  males*1 

in  fact  arc  African  and  this  constitutes  the  highest  per- 
centage of  foreigners  of  an)  academic  population    I  Ins 

"preference"  not  only  leaves  Black  women  out  ol  the 
recruitment  pool,  but  it  may  have  important  conse- 
quences on  the  philosophy  and  knowledge  brought  to 

the  classroom  and  research  and  calls  into  question  the 
motives  of  white  institutions  m  expanding  recruitment 
of  white  women,  while  reducing  recruitment  efforts  lor 
Black  women.  Tenure  and  pay  reflect  recruitment 
and  hiring  disadvantages.  A  glass  ceiling,  reducing 
promotion  chances  for  Black  women  appears  to  con- 
sist of  a  combination  of  reduced  support  (for  important 
grants  to  perform  research  and  publications)  and  time 
off  to  conduct  professional  duties.  Thus  fewer  Black 
women  obtain  tenure,  or  are  promoted  to  full  professor. 
This  lack  of  success  reinforces  the  problem:  young 
Black  female  doctoral  students  are  far  less  likely  to 
find  mentors,  or  to  achieve  in  the  research  arena,  if 
they  never  see  Black  women  in  mainstream  facult) 
roles.  Finally,  all  of  these  factors  reduce  the  possibility 
of  Black  women  forming  networks  to  fight  their  own 
causes.  Both  Black  men  and  white  women  have  ag- 
gressively organized  very  effective  networks  over  the 
past  decade  to  undermine  glass-ceiling  problems,  and 
both  hiring  and  pay  have  been  helped  by  such  efforts. 
Networks  also  explain  the  proliferation  of  grants  from 
mainstream  foundations  and  federal  sources,  which  are 
now  targeted  for  "women"'s  research. 

Black  women,  however,  also  make  choices  that  may 
damage  their  own  case  in  reaching  status  positions  in 
academia.  Although  enormous  gains  have  been  on  the 
doctoral  degree  front,  there  are  problems  in  both  aca- 
demic choices  and  smart  career  moves.  This  is  epito- 
mized by  choice  of  field  specialization,  by  occupational 
position  and  most  of  all,  by  failure  to  follow  mainstream 
academic  trends.  Fieldwork  shows  high  concentra- 
tions in  clinical  psychology  and  education,  for  example: 
both  are  strong  applied  fields,  with  high  concentrations 
of  Black  women,  white  women  and  Black  men,  making 
competition  high.  The  choice  of  clinical  psychological 
also  limits  the  chances  of  Black  women  to  enter  influ- 
ential and  lucrative  academic  teaching  and  research,  or 
obtain  corporate  research  positions.  Black  women  are 
also  oversubscribed  in  "student  services"  types  of  posi- 
tions out  of  academic  tracks  and  into  "dead-end"  posi- 
tions involving  community  affairs  or  other  public  rela- 
tions jobs.  Without  faculty  tenure  status,  such  jobs  are 
limiting  and  lack  influence  on  course  of  study  and  the 
main  work  of  the  institution:  teaching  and  research.   In 
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academic  programs,  young  Black  women  scholars  have  Dr.  Bette  Woody  is  professor  of  sociology  and  afac- 
tended  to  resist  links  to  rising  stars  in  home  institutions,  ulty  associate  of  the  Trotter  Institute  at  the  Univer- 
or  follow  academic  research  directions  as  part  of  a  po-  sity  of  Massachusetts  Boston  and  author  of  Black 
litical  learning  process,  and  instead  elected  frequently  Women  in  the  Workplace  (Greenwood  Press,  1992) 
to  focus  on  Black  subjects  and  other  methodologically  and  national  research  reports  on  "Glass  Ceilings 
and  theoretically  weak  fields  of  study;  thereby  limiting  and  Women's  Opportunity"  (U.S.  Department  of 
future  job  options.  Finally,  there  is  a  clear  need  to  for  Labor,  1994).  Dr.  Diane  Robinson  Brown  is  a  Medi- 
Black  women  to  establish  their  own  network  for  com-  cal  Sociologist  and  professor  of  sociology  at  Wayne 
munication  and  support.  State  University,  Detroit.    Dr.  TeResa  Green  is  as- 

sistant professor  of  political  science  and  African- 
For  the  academic  community,  as  well  as  government  American  Studies  at  Eastern  Michigan  University. 
policy  and  research,  it  is  important  to  look  at  the  prob- 
lems of  academic  access  Black  women  face.  Myths 
abound  even  today  about  Black  female  "success."  In 
fact,  Black  women  lag  considerably  behind  other  groups 
in  obtaining  academic  positions  and  tenure.  The  sub- 
stitution by  white  institutions  of  African  males  for  Black 
women  cannot  be  justified.  Eliminating  the  glass  ceil- 
ing Black  women  face  can  only  help  future  academic 
credibility  and  worth  in  US  universities  in  the  future. 
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American  Sociological  Association,  Committee  on  the  status  of 
women  in  Sociology  ( 1 990)  Unique  Barriers  Women  of  color  Fac- 
ulty Encounter  in  the  Academy  (Washington  D.C.,  ASA,  1990). 
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Women  and  Poverty 

By  Carlos  Ani 

The  issue  regarding  relationships  between  the  status  of 
women,  economic  health  for  all  people,  and  social  jus- 
tice is  a  challenge  in  every  society  today.  Until  fairly 
recently,  poverty  and  under  development  were  assumed 
to  put  all  members  of  affected  households  -  men,  women, 
and  children  -  at  an  equal  disadvantage.  "Households" 
were  regarded  as  static  entities  where  labor  and  re- 
sources are  pooled  and  equally  shared.  The  implicit  con- 
clusion was  that  changes  thought  of  as  beneficial  for 
development  would  be  neutral  in  their  effects  on  the 
different  members  of  the  households.  Empirical  evi- 
dence reveals,  however,  that  the  costs  and  benefits  of 
development  are  often  disproportionately  distributed,  de- 
pending on  an  individual  member's  sex,  age,  and  rela- 
tionship to  the  household  head.  Particularly  in  tradi- 
tional societies  with  a  pronounced  gender-specific  divi- 
sion of  labor,  which  accords  women  and  their  work  lower 
status  or  social  importance,  it  cannot  be  assumed  that 
females  will  automatically  benefit  from  an  increase  in 
the  "household"  income.  At  best,  the  provision  of  goods, 
for  which  men  are  traditionally  responsible,  improves. 

Experience  shows  that  getting  through  to  women  means 
that  children  are  also  reached.  Although  today  there  is 
a  wider  recognition  of  the  importance  of  women  in  the 
process  of  development,  the  prevailing  nature  of  inter- 
ventions toward  them  is  welfare-oriented  rather  than 
income-generating.  Social  welfare  projects  or  "female" 
components  in  projects  (for  example,  maternal  and  child 
health,  family  planning,  hygiene,  nutrition,  home  eco- 
nomics, and  kitchen  gardening)  focus  mainly  on  the 
domestic  role  of  women  as  homemakers  and  child 
rearers,  succumbing  to  the  fiction  of  a  constant  "house- 
hold" with  a  male  breadwinner.  Such  interventions,  as 
important  as  they  are,  meet  with  little  success  in  getting 
women  out  of  poverty,  nor  do  they  alter  the  fundamen- 
tal problem  of  women's  dependence  on  conjugal  ties 
for  access  to  resources. 

Income-generating  projects,  in  contrast,  try  to  create  a 
situation  that  helps  women  support  themselves  and  their 
families  without  welfare.  They  involve  upgrading  exist- 
ing skills  or  teaching  new  ones,  providing  the  resources 
needed  to  use  the  skills  in  the  production  of  marketable 
goods  and  services,  providing  marketing  assistance,  pro- 
moting wage  employment,  raising  awareness  of  the  root 
causes  of  poverty,  teaching  functional  and  legal  literacy, 


and  encouraging  women  to  partic  ipate  in  community 
level  decision-making 

Of  course,  the  "status  of  women"  as  well  as  the  fac- 
tors that  confer  status  varj  considerably  across  regions. 

A  woman's  stains  is  often  described  m  terms  ol  her 
income,  employment,  education,  health,  and  fertility,  as 
well  as  the  roles  she  plays  within  the  family,  the  com 
munity  and  society.  It  also  involves  society's  percep 
tion  of  these  roles  and  the  value  it  places  on  them.  I  he 
status  of  women  implies  a  comparison  with  the  status 
of  men,  and  is  therefore  a  significant  reflection  of  the 
level  of  social  justice  in  a  society.  The  United  Nation 
Development  Program's  Human  Development  Report 
1995  reveals  how  things  look  for  women  in  thisrespeet: 
"Men  generally  fare  better  than  women  on  almost  ev- 
ery socio-economic  indicator  (except  life  expectancy 
since,  for  biological  reasons,  women  tend  to  live  longer 
than  men)." 

Gender  disparities  exist  in  every  country.  While  in  in- 
dustrial countries  women  get  less  than  two-thirds  of  the 
employment  opportunities  and  about  half  the  earnings 
of  men,  gender-discrimination  in  developing  countries 
is  much  more  broadly  based.  According  to  the  report, 
it  occurs  not  only  in  employment  but  also  in  education, 
nutritional  support  and  health  care.  Illiteracy  is  always 
higher  for  women  who  make  up  two-thirds  of  the  illit- 
erate population.  And  neglect  of  women's  health  and 
nutrition  is  so  serious  in  some  countries,  particularly  in 
Asia,  that  it  even  outweighs  women's  natural  biologi- 
cal tendency  to  live  longer  than  men.  Considering  these 
early  deaths,  as  well  as  those  from  the  infanticide  of 
girl-babies,  some  studies  estimate  that  up  to  100  mil- 
lion women  are  "missing." 

Sharing  the  poverty  but  not  the  power,  women  are  the 
Third  World's  powerhouse.  They  produce  a  staggering 
60  percent  of  all  food,  run  70  percent  of  small-scale 
businesses  and  make  up  a  third  of  the  official  labor  force 
-  in  addition  to  caring  for  families  and  homes.  Yet  their 
status  rarely  reflects  this  enormous  and  vital  contribu- 
tion. By  any  measure  -  income,  education,  health,  land 
ownership,  legal  rights  or  political  power  -  women  get  a 
raw  deal.  The  poorest  of  the  poor  are  usually  women 
because  discrimination  cuts  off  their  escape  routes  from 
poverty  -  education,  health  services,  equal  pay  employ- 
ment, access  to  land  and  finance.  It  is  becoming  in- 
creasingly clear  therefore,  that  there  will  only  be  sus- 
tainable development  in  the  Third  World  when  women 
play  an  equal  part  in  decision  making.  No  developing 
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country  can  afford  to  ignore  women's  existing  and  po- 
tential economic  contribution,  or  their  pivotal  role  in  de- 
termining the  health  and  welfare  of  a  nation's  children. 
All  the  evidence  points  to  one  conclusion:  economic 
growth  and  improvement  in  the  quality  of  life  for  every- 
one is  faster  in  areas  where  women's  status  is  higher. 
Women  constitute  a  disproportionate  share  of  the  poor: 
of  the  estimated  1 .3  billion  people  living  in  poverty,  more 
than  70%  are  female.  Any  serious  commitment  to  pov- 
erty alleviation  must  reflect  this  reality. 

Carlos  Ani  is  affiliated  with  CARE-Bangladesh 
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Responding  to 
Poverty  Through 

Community 

Development:  The 

Role  of  Women  in 

South  Africa 

By  Junette  Davids 

Introduction 

In  1990  the  World  Bank  reported  that  more  than  a  bil- 
lion people  in  the  developing  countries  lived  in  poverty. 
The  burden  of  poverty  is  spread  unevenly  within  coun- 
tries and  regions  -  the  poor  are  often  concentrated  in 
certain  places  including  in  urban  and  rural  areas  with 
high  population  densities.  The  weight  of  poverty  also 
falls  more  heavily  on  certain  groups  particularly  poor 
women.  The  future  quality  of  the  lives  of  children  is 
compromised  by  factors  such  as  inadequate  nutrition, 
health  care,  and  education.  The  World  Bank  defines 
poverty  as  "the  inability  of  people  to  attain  a  minimal 
standard  of  living,  where  the  minimal  standard  of  living 
is  measured  on  a  consumption-based  yard  stick  as  well 
as  factors  such  as  nutrition,  life  expectancy,  under  5- 
year  mortality,  and  school  enrolment  rates."1 

The  World  Bank  reported  that  during  the  past  three 
decades  the  developing  world  has  made  enormous  eco- 
nomic progress.  This  is  illustrated  in  the  rising  trend  for 
incomes  and  consumption:  between  1965  and  1985  con- 
sumption per  capita  in  the  developing  world  went  up  by 
almost  70%.  Midgley,2  also  reported  that  developing 
countries  have  recorded  high  rates  of  economic  growth, 
achieved  high  degrees  of  industrialization  and  made  sig- 
nificant social  progress.  Given  this  scenario  one  would 
assume  that  poverty  has  also  decreased  markedly. 
However,  even  though  some  developing  countries  have 
recorded  high  rates  of  economic  growth,  achieved  high 
degrees  of  industrialization,  and  made  significant  social 
progress  in  the  last  decades,  poverty  and  underdevel- 
opment still  persist.3  South  Africa  is  an  example  of  a 
country  where  poverty  persists  despite  economic  de- 
velopment in  recent  decades. 


Poverty:  The  South  African  Experience 

Despite  the  formal  abandonment  of  the  apartheid  policy, 

South  Africa  still  remains  a  highl)  unequal  society. 
Therefore,  one  of  the  critical  questions  facing  the  first 

democratically  elected  government  which  came  t»> 
power  in  1994,  was  to  redress  the  profound  inequalities 
which  are  the  history  of  the  "apartheid"  regime,  while 
at  the  same  time  fostering  the  conditions  to  enhance 
economic  growth. 

The  apartheid  regime's  policies  created  and  maintained 
tremendous  inequalities  in  the  social  welfare  o(  the 
country's  citizenry.  Social  welfare  services  in  South 
Africa  were  not  aimed  at  addressing  the  structural  in- 
equalities which  were  factors  in  creating  widespread 
poverty.  Instead  social  welfare  policies  were  geared 
towards  the  well-being  and  prosperity  of  the  minority 
of  the  country,  subsequently  ignoring  the  mass  poverty 
among  the  majority  of  South  Africans.  It  is  necessan, 
to  outline  the  macro-economic  situation  inherited  by  the 
new  government  in  order  to  understand  the  background 
against  which  resulted  mass  poverty  in  South  Africa. 
The  country's  annual  Gross  Domestic  Product  (GDP) 
growth  rate  fell  rapidly  during  the  1970s  and  was  only 
1.5%  by  the  second  half  of  the  1980s,  lower  than  the 
population  growth  rate.  An  even  more  pronounced  de- 
cline in  growth  in  manufacturing  output  was  seen,  from 
average  growth  rates  of  8-9%  in  the  1950s  and  1960s 
to  6%  during  the  1970s  and  only  about  3%  during  the 
1980s.  Real  GDP  fell  marginally  in  1990  and  1991  and 
by  2%  in  1992,  partly  because  of  the  impact  of  drought 
on  the  agricultural  sector.  Private  investment  has  been 
stagnant,  and  investment  by  the  state  and  the  parastatal 
sector  has  been  falling  since  the  early  1980s.  South 
Africa  has  thus  experienced  a  long-term  decline  during 
1 982-1993  in  growth,  a  decline  accentuated  by  a  recent 
recession. 

Unemployment,  although  difficult  to  measure  accurately, 
has  also  been  rising  rapidly.  Baker  argued  that  more 
than  40%  of  the  labor  force  does  not  have  jobs  in  the 
formal  sector  of  the  economy,  though  up  to  half  of  those 
without  formal  employment  may  be  working  to  a  greater 
or  lesser  extent  in  the  informal  sector.  In  1991,  the 
population  census  reported  an  unemployment  rate  of 
18%,  but  this  proportion  excluded  those  not  actually 
seeking  work,  and  did  not  cover  the  "independent" 
homelands  (Transkei,  Ciskei,  Bophuthatswana,  and 
Venda),  which  are  now  once  again  part  of  South  Africa 
and  contain  some  of  the  worst  cases  of  rural  poverty 
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and  unemployment.  dence  of  poverty  in  South  African  rural  and  urban  ar- 
eas: 93%  of  the  poverty  in  South  Africa  exists  outside 
Fifty  percent  of  the  total  population  and  66%  of  Blacks  the  major  cities.5  However,  this  does  not  mean  that  no 
live  below  the  poverty  line.  In  rural  areas,  80%  of  the  poverty  is  experienced  in  the  major  cities.  In  fact,  there 
Black  population  lives  below  the  poverty  line.  The  pov-  is  poverty  all  over  South  Africa,  but  it  is  in  the  rural 
erty  line  (household  subsistence  level)  for  an  average  areas  that  it  is  most  evident.  In  some  towns,  up  to  40% 
Black  family  in  1991  was  R750  (US$206)  per  month,  of  grade  1  and  grade  2  school  children  come  to  school 
The  above  figures  point  to  the  numbers  of  households  without  any  food  to  eat  and  one  third  of  the  children 
that  are  living  in  poverty  and  are  unable  to  provide  their  under  the  age  of  14  are  underweight.  Consequently, 
families  with  sufficient  food  to  sustain  themselves.  The  one  of  the  Presidential  projects  launched  by  the  new 
majority  of  households  in  this  situation  are  Black  and  government  aims  to  provide  50%  of  all  primary  school- 
Colored,  concentrated  in  the  rural  parts  of  the  former  going  children  with  a  meal  at  school, 
homelands  and  in  poor  urban  areas,  especially  in  infor- 
mal settlements.  Alternative  Approaches 

Recent  figures  showed  that  more  than  a  quarter  of  South  There  is  a  debate  in  the  literature  about  the  different 

African  children  experience  stunted  growth  as  the  re-  strategies  that  governments  pursue  to  alleviate  poverty, 

suit  of  hunger  and  malnutrition.   While  only  4.9  per-  Components  of  such  strategies  focus  on  increasing  eco- 

cent  of  White  children  are  stunted,  the  figure  for  Blacks  nomic  growth  and  opportunities  for  all  people,  redis- 

is  28.3  percent.  The  country  also  displays  a  high  infant  tributing  wealth,  ensuring  the  universal  provision  of 

mortality  rate:  70  deaths  per  1000  live  births,  against  basic  needs  and  safety  nets.    Increasing  studies  exam- 

an  average  of  34  per  1 ,000  expected  in  the  United  States,  ining  developing  countries  suggest  that  balanced  social 

Of  the  two  other  nations  in  Africa  with  comparable  in-  and  economic  development  will  only  take  place  if  gov- 

comes,  Mauritius  has  a  death  rate  of  24  per  1,000  and  ernments  pursue  economic  growth  strategies  that  have 

Botswana  58  per  1,000.  Infant  mortality  and  low  life  egalitarian  redistributive  results.  Poverty  can  only  be 

expectancy  are  generally  regarded  as  classic  indicators  eradicated  through  an  increase  in  economic  growth  that 

of  poverty,  and  in  South  Africa  they  reflect  the  funda-  will  generate  income-earning  opportunities  for  the  poor, 

mental  inadequacy  of  basic  health  services  and  food  as  well  as  the  provision  of  basic  social  services  for  poor 

assistance  programs  as  well  as  the  low  standard  of  liv-  people.  In  addition,  the  government  should  also  ensure 

ing  experienced  by  most  of  the  population.  improved  access  to  education,  health  care,  and  other 

social  services. 
The  years  of  growth  leading  up  to  1980  is  a  period  when 

inequalities  increased  in  every  sphere  and  the  great  Some  authors  believe  that  effort  should  not  be  directed 

majority  of  the  rural  Black  population  was  impover-  at  reducing  inequalities  and  poverty,  but  rather  at  en- 

ished.  Various  surveys  painted  depressing  pictures  of  hancing  economic  growth  and  industrialization  which 

the  predicament  faced  by  millions  of  South  Africans  in  will  raise  levels  of  living  and  significantly  eradicate  pov- 

meeting  their  basic  need  for  water,  energy,  food,  hous-  erty.6  This  approach  is  referred  to  by  Dreze  and  Sen  as 

ing,  work,  medical  care  and  education.  The  problem  of  the  "growth-mediated"  strategy,  which  aims  to  promote 

water  is  particularly  revealing.  In  the  Black  townships  economic  growth  and  take  the  best  advantage  of  the 

in  the  east  and  west  of  Cape  Province,  it  is  not  uncom-  "potentialities  released  by  greater  general  affluence."7 

mon  for  several  hundred  residents  to  share  the  use  of  a  Anand  describes  this  approach  as  capacity  expansion 

single  water-supply  point.  In  rural  areas  the  situation  through  economic  growth.  In  this  view,  they  argue,  "as 

is  even  worse:  a  study  of  three  Transkei  villages  showed  average  incomes  increase,  the  population  has  greater 

that  some  members  of  each  household  spent  an  aver-  command  over  the  relevant  goods  and  services  -  food, 

age  of  more  than  three  hours  a  day  fetching  and  carry-  health  care,  medical  services,  basic  education,  and  so 

ing  water.  The  same  situation  applies  to  energy.  It  is  on  -  which  in  turn  leads  to  improved  health,  nutrition, 

not  surprising  that  the  new  government  has  prioritized  and  lower  rates  of  mortality  and  higher  life  expectancy."8 

electrification  and  the  provision  of  piped  water  to  all  Others  argue  that  governments  should  deal  with  pov- 

communities  within  the  first  five  years.  erty  by  dealing  with  the  problem  of  inequality,  and  that 

balanced  social  and  economic  development  will  only 

The  Carnegie  papers4  revealed  some  astonishing  evi-  take  place  if  governments  combine  economic  growth 
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strategies  with  egalitarian  redistribution  measures,  even  if  acting  with  the  best  intentions,  often  fail  to  meel 

Dreze  refers  to  this  approach  as  the  "support-led"  strat-  this  group's  needs.  Therefore  n  is  essential  thai  pool 

egy  which  is  distinguished  by  the  provision  of  basic  public  people  organize  themselves  to  assume  greatei  control 

and  social  services  by  government  without  waiting  for  over  their  lives  as  individuals  and  as  members  ol  soci- 

the  country  in  question  to  promote  economic  growth.''  ety  by  improving  their  li\  ing  conditions  through  o  >mmu- 

This  basically  means  provision  of  the  basic  aspects  of  nity  empowerment.  The)  should  collaborate  to  partici- 

life,  i.e.,  housing,  nutrition  intervention,  educational  ser-  pate  actively  for  change  at  the  grassroots  level  through 

vices,  clean  water,  employment  provisions  and  income  community-oriented  projects  and  activities  that  require 

redistribution.                                       •  collective  action.    However,  this  does  not  mean  that 

governments  should  have  a  lesser  responsibility  toward 
The  rationale  of  this  approach  is  to  provide  direct  sup-  the  well-being  of  the  poor  -  only,  through  empower- 
port  to  raise  the  quality  of  lives  of  the  poorest,  rather  ment  might  the  poor  improve  their  living  conditions  and 
than  waiting  for  the  possibility  that  economic  growth  accelerate  the  poverty  alleviation  process  Moreover, 
may  do  this.10  This  argument  is  especially  valid  if  one  it  is  important  to  realize  that  empowerment  through  corn- 
considers  that  not  all  countries  experience  rapid  eco-  munity  development  should  be  seen  as  a  strategy  to  be 
nomic  growth  -  some  experience  it,  more  so  than  oth-  pursued,  while  not  assuming  that  this  approach  alone 
ers.  But,  is  it  possible  to  alleviate  poverty  without  eco-  can  alleviate  poverty, 
nomic  growth?    Sri  Lanka  has  for  example  reported 

some  fundamental  social  changes  spearheaded  by  the  Another  widely  used  term  for  grassroots  programs  is 
government  and  carried  out  primarily  through  redis-  "self-help"  programs.  Muller  defines  "self-help" 
tributive  policies  rather  than  through  dynamic  economic  groups  as  "voluntary,  small  group  structures  for  mu- 
changes.  Following  the  strategy,  Tilakaratna  notes  that,  tual  aid  and  the  accomplishment  of  a  special  purpose, 
"on  the  one  hand,  the  country  has  recorded  substantial  They  are  usually  formed  by  peers  who  have  come  to- 
attainments  in  social  spheres  such  as  education  and  gether  for  mutual  assistance  in  satisfying  a  common 
health  ...  But  on  the  other  hand,  the  average  income  of  need,  overcoming  a  common  handicap  or  life-disrupt- 
the  population  has  continued  to  remain  low."11  This  is  ing  problem,  and  bringing  about  desired  social  and  or 
a  good  example  of  a  process  of  social  change  in  the  personal  change.  The  initiators  and  members  of  such 
absence  of  rapid  economic  growth.  As  a  matter  of  in-  groups  perceive  that  their  needs  are  not,  or  cannot  be, 
terest,  during  the  pre-elections  in  South  Africa,  when  met  by  or  through  existing  social  institutions  ..."u  The 
proposing  its  economic  strategies,  the  African  National  concept  of  self-help  leading  to  people  empowerment. 
Congress  argued  for  a  policy  of  economic  growth  is  an  essential  ingredient  of  social  development.  In  ad- 
through  redistribution  versus  the  National  Party's  be-  dition,  self-help  groups  give  the  individual  an  identity, 
lief  that  redistribution  can  only  be  achieved  following  membership,  purpose,  and  direction  -  a  beginning  of 
economic  growth.  binding  together  for  empowerment.15 

Countries,  such  as  Brazil  had  high  economic  growth  In  1953,  the  United  Nations  first  referred  to  community 
but  did  little  to  combine  it  with  social  services. 12  Simi-  development  as  the  general  description  of  self-help  ac- 
larly,  the  Philippines  has  recorded  moderate  to  high  rates  tivities  taking  place  in  developing  countries.16  O'Gorman 
of  economic  growth,  and  an  improving  degree  of  indus-  defines  community  development  as  the  promotion  of 
trialization,  but  poverty  still  persists.13  In  these  cases,  better  living  conditions  for  the  whole  community  with 
one  can  therefore  assume  that  the  dilemma  of  poverty  active  participation,  and  if  possible,  initiative  of  the  corn- 
may  be  attributed  to  the  inability  of  governments  to  more  munity.  Effective  community  development  through  self- 
equally  distribute  the  country's  wealth  and  income,  help  programs  can  make  a  crucial  contribution  towards 
Thus,  the  importance  of  growth  lies  in  the  way  that  its  government's  poverty  alleviation  endeavor.  Self-help 
benefits  are  distributed  among  people,  and  the  extent  to  programs  in  developing  countries  are  used  as  a  strat- 
which  growth  supports  the  provision  of  public  services,  egy  to  bring  rapid  social  development  to  the  poor  at  the 

community  level.  The  organization  of  such  programs 

Community  Development  may  differ  from  one  country  to  another  depending  on 

the  political  atmosphere,  cultural  organizational  struc- 

Poor  people  are  generally  underrepresented,  socially  ture,  etc.  Essentially,  all  self-help  programs  have  sev- 

marginalized,  and  politically  powerless.  Governments,  eral  main  features  in  common,  as  they  all  aim  to  pro- 
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vide  direct  benefit  to  the  population  concerned.17  their  organizations'  goals  in  order  to  improve  the  deliv- 
ery of  services  or  to  participate  in  the  design  of  govern- 
There  is  some  agreement  about  the  need  for  commu-  ment  programs.20  A  viable  approach  to  social  develop- 
nity  empowerment.  Why?  What  prompts  communities  ment  that  helps  the  poor  lift  themselves  out  of  poverty 
to  engage  in  empowerment  through  grassroots  strate-  would  therefore  be  one  controlled  by  the  poor  them- 
gies?  The  need  for  community  empowerment  particu-  selves.  The  very  existence  of  a  plan  that  is  "handed 
larly  evolves  when  government  intervention  and  social  down"  by  experts  is  counter-productive  to  mobilizing 
services  do  not  yield  meaningful  results  in  terms  of  im-  effective  grassroots  leadership  and  management.21 
proving  the  poor's  living  conditions;  when  governments 

cannot  deliver  and  this  failure  seriously  affects  citizens  In  many  nations,  there  has  been  widespread  adoption 
in  terms  of  dislocation  and  alienation;  and  when  it  is  of  community  development  and  basic  needs  grassroots 
clear  that  problems  of  widespread  poverty  and  eco-  programs  which  aim  to  stimulate  production,  raise  in- 
nomic  underdevelopment  have  not  been  solved  through  comes,  and  improve  levels  of  health,  nutrition,  educa- 
govemment  intervention  or  through  massive  international  tion,  and  well-being  among  the  poor.  In  third  world 
grants  and  loans  to  governments.  In  short,  when  gov-  countries,  grassroots  self-help  programs  are  normally 
ernment  sponsored  development  programs  have  not  sig-  the  development  projects  that  appear  to  be  more  effec- 
nificantly  improved  the  position  of  the  poor  the  need  tive  in  addressing  poverty  than  loans  and  grants  to  gov- 
for  community  empowerment  becomes  apparent.  How-  ernmental  agencies.  Foundations  as  international  ser- 
ever,  it  would  probably  be  the  preferred  method  for  deal-  vice  agencies  under  the  United  Nations  auspices,  "are 
ing  with  most  communities'  issues  at  the  outset,  rather  now  seeking  community-based  non-governmental  or- 
than  the  result  of  government  failure.  ganizations  rather  than  national  governments  as  recipi- 
ents for  low  interest  loans  and  grants."22  In  the  final 
Some  research  findings  suggest  that  undesired  and  un-  analysis,  people  should  be  empowered  to  control  their 
attended  social  consequences  as  well  as  disgruntlement  own  destiny,  to  participate  in  decision  making  and  plan- 
arising  from  residents  whose  needs  are  unmet,  have  ning,  and  to  work  together  effectively, 
prompted  governments  to  direct  significant  resources 

to  encourage  the  formation  of  grassroots  organiza-  Even  though  the  South  African  government  seems  com- 
tions.lx  These  grassroots  organizations  are  established  mitted  to  effect  change  in  poor  and  marginalized  corn- 
to  provide  solutions  to  deal  with  the  effects  of  munities,  it  is  also  clear  that  it  has  only  limited  resources 
government's  failures  to  meet  the  social  and  economi-  to  do  so.  In  addition,  with  particular  reference  to  the 
cal  needs  of  its  citizenry.  Vasoo  also  argues  that  the  Cape  Town  area  which  has  a  National  Party  provincial 
primary  goal  of  grassroots  mobilization  and  citizen  par-  and  local  government,  local  Coloureds'  and  Blacks' 
ticipation  is  the  promotion  of  the  collective  efforts  of  needs  might  not  rank  as  priority.  For  this  reason,  as 
citizens  to  better  their  communities  and  the  provision  well  as  others  mentioned  earlier,  these  poor  communi- 
of  opportunities  for  them  to  be  involved  in  various  as-  ties  must  organize  themselves  to  change  their  own  lives, 
pects  of  governmental  decision  and  planning  processes  The  role  of  women  is  of  particular  importance  in  ensur- 
of  issues  affecting  their  lives.  In  the  long  run  this  should  ing  this  kind  of  response.  The  next  section  highlights  a 
encourage  poor  people  to  become  self-reliant  in  social  program  that  seeks  to  empower  poor  women  in  terms 
and  economic  activities  and  be  more  participative  in  of  economic  and  community  development, 
neighborhood  community  development.19 

Empowerment  in  the  Philippines:  Lessons  for  South 

Various  governments  have  also  adopted  an  interven-  Africa 
tionist  approach  to  establish  grassroots  organizations  as 

channels  for  participation  in  community  development.  In  1987  the  municipality  of  Makati  and  the  non-gov- 
However,  government  sponsorship  of  grassroots  orga-  ernmental  organization  (NGO)  called  the  Young 
nizations  may  produce  some  counter-effects  to  com-  Women's  Christian  Association  (YWC  A)  set  up  a  com- 
munity development,  particularly  if  the  grassroots  lead-  munity-based  malnutrition  ward  for  children  because 
ers  rely  heavily  on  government  bureaucrats  to  design  of  a  growing  number  of  children  residing  in  slum  areas 
programs  for  their  organizations.  It  is  therefore  impor-  who  were  moderately  and  severely  malnourished.  Dur- 
tant  for  community  leaders  to  have  the  independence  ing  phase  one,  the  main  objective  of  the  project  was  to 
to  define  their  own  program  objectives  in  relation  to  provide  treatment  and  rehabilitation  for  ten  malnour- 
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ished  children  and  their  families.   A  part-time  social  supposed  to  be  the  responsibility  of  the  government 
worker  and  a  physician  were  contracted  to  carry  out 

the  plan.  However,  upon  implementation  of  the  plan.  At  the  beginning  of  phase  three,  the  project  emphasis 

various  problems  were  encountered  including  recurrent  began  to  shift  as  some  members  favored  developmen- 

infections  as  a  result  of  poor  environmental  sanitation,  tal  strategies  over  the  more  curative  type  ol  approach 

congested  housing,  and  lack  of  safe  water.  Difficulties  This  shift  in  emphasis  ob\  iousl)  altered  the  objective 

also  occurred  when  complying  with  prescribed  treat-  of  the  program  to  address  issues  such  as  an  increased 

ment  because  mothers  had  very  little  knowledge  of  income  for  women;  improvement  ofprimar)  healthcare 

health  care.  Above  all,  resources  for  medical  services  skills  of  mothers;  and  less  expensive  and  indigenous 

were  depleted  quickly.  sources  of  food  for  children.  To  address  the  first  proh 

lem,  the  team  decided  that  the  mothers  who  were  eon- 
Based  on  the  weaknesses  of  the  previous  phase,  the  scious  of  and  trained  in  serving  nutritious  food,  run  a 
importance  of  a  community  diagnoses  to  address  acute  co-operative  community  kitchen  eal  led  Lutong  nanay 
health  and  environmental  problems  was  emphasized,  which  means  "mother's cooking."  These  women  would 
It  was  thus  recommended  that  a  community  diagnosis  then  prepare  special  servings  of  food  for  malnourished 
be  carried  out  with  the  help  of  those  mothers  who  had  children  and  sell  the  rest  to  the  community  at  a  low  cost 
shown  interest  in  the  nutrition  project  and  who  were  At  the  same  time  a  series  of  training  workshops  were 
willing  to  involve  themselves  as  volunteers.  The  scope  also  designed  and  held  to  help  the  mothers  run  the  co- 
of  services  for  the  malnourished  children  was  also  ex-  operative.  These  workshop  sessions  also  included  lead- 
tended  to  include  all  preschool  children  in  the  poorest  ership  training,  communication,  trust-building,  team- 
section  of  the  community.  The  new  phase  therefore  re-  building  and  group  dynamics.  In  addition,  the  mothers 
quired  more  employees.  With  the  financial  assistance  were  trained  in  the  technical  part  of  food  preparation, 
of  UNICEF,  a  full-time  nutritionist,  a  child  develop-  meal  planning  and  food  handling.  Meanwhile  the  phy- 
ment  worker  and  a  public  health  worker  were  employed  sician  conducted  simultaneous  training  programs  in 
by  the  NGO.  The  new  service  plan  consisted  of  a  staff-  herbal  medicine,  first  aid,  rational  drug  use  and  mater- 
managed  day  care  program  with  play  activities,  nutri-  nal  and  child  care, 
tion  education  and  feeding,  free  clinics  and  mother's 

classes.  The  objective  of  the  expanded  services,  com-  Just  like  in  the  previous  two  phases,  numerous  prob- 
bined  with  a  stronger  support  system  among  women,  lems  accompanied  this  phase.  It  became  impossible 
was  to  encourage  other  mothers  with  malnourished  chil-  for  mothers  who  were  operating  the  kitchen  to  work  the 
dren  to  join  the  nutrition  program,  and  to  improve  nu-  7  am  to  7  pm  daily  schedule  they  had  committed  them- 
tritional  status.  selves  to.  The  team's  obsession  to  make  the  commu- 
nity kitchen  succeed  as  a  viable  and  self-supporting 
Through  their  various  activities,  the  team  had  a  chance  project,  resulted  in  little  time  to  pursue  and  monitor 
to  interact  with  more  mothers  and  develop  deeper  in-  health  related  activities.  These  were  only  some  of  the 
sights  into  those  problems  of  the  community  that  con-  problems  experienced.  During  the  assessment  of  the 
tributed  to  malnutrition.  During  this  phase,  the  team  program,  the  team  concluded  that  a  more  appropriate 
discovered  various  problems  such  as  the  type  of  food  approach  to  empowerment  was  to  extend  the  training 
mothers  bought  for  their  children  -  soft  drinks  and  junk  and  organization  process  to  other  members  of  the  corn- 
food  which  have  little  nutritional  value  and  aggressive  munity  as  it  realized  that  it  demanded  a  time  schedule 
marketing  of  infant  products  by  milk  companies  which  that  was  impractical  for  women  who  had  young  chil- 
discouraged  breast  feeding.  It  was  obvious  that  the  dren. 
planned  interventions  of  the  team  were  not  achieving 

their  objective  of  improving  the  nutritional  and  health  At  the  commencement  of  the  fourth  phase,  the  team 

status  of  the  children.  However,  the  new  activities  had  decided  to  become  more  involved  in  the  community  or- 

improved  the  team's  knowledge  about  the  community's  ganization  process,  and  take  a  less  prescriptive  role.  It 

health  care  habits  and  had  allowed  the  team  to  work  decided  to  assist  in  the  formation  and  development  of 

with  more  women  and  children.     At  the  end  of  this  different  groups,  with  those  groups  determining  what 

phase,  the  team  (self-help  group)  reassessed  its  role  in  they  wanted  to  learn  and  do.  These  changes  however 

the  community  and  questioned  the  effectiveness  of  its  shifted  the  emphasis  to  the  consolidation  of  empower- 

participation  in  the  delivery  of  basic  services  that  were  ment  strategies  for  small  groups.   By  the  second  year 
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of  the  project,  the  team  had  adopted  a  more  participa-  munity  to  succeed  in  their  endeavor.  The  goal  of  each 

tory  approach  to  project  planning  and  implementation,  phase  was  basically  to  overcome  the  weaknesses  and 

Three  groups  had  also  emerged  as  offshoots  of  the  ear-  build  on  the  strengths  of  the  previous  one. 
lier  training  program.  They  are  the  community  health 

organizers  (CHOs);  the  Mother's  club;  and  the  co-op-  The  Makati  community  can  easily  be  identified  with 

eratives.  most  poor  communities  in  South  Africa  and  elsewhere 

around  the  world  where  marginalized  women  face  dif- 

The  community  health  organizers  consisted  of  women  ficulties  with  the  lack  of  food  for  their  children,  poor 

who  were  recognized  for  their  qualities  and  expressed  housing  and  sanitation  conditions,  and  the  lack  of  clean 

willingness  to  serve  the  community  in  addressing  health  water.  In  addition,  illiterate  mothers  have  limited  knowl- 

problems  on  a  voluntary  basis.  Apart  from  being  able  edge  of  health  care  and  have  difficulty  complying  with 

to  help  in  nutrition-related  activities,  these  CHOs  were  prescribed  treatments, 
also  trained  in  community  mobilization  and  primary 

health  care  activities  such  as  immunizations,  maternal  The  lessons  that  poor  communities  can  learn  from  the 
and  child  health  care,  and  sanitation.  The  Mother's  project  outlined  above  are  significant.  First,  the  corn- 
health  club  emerged  from  the  community  kitchen  ini-  munity  and  a  local  government  agency  identified  a  par- 
tiative.  These  women  were  determined  to  generate  in-  ticular  need  for  a  community-based  program  to  be 
come  and  therefore  decided  on  taking  up  sewing  after  implemented  that  would  help  the  malnourished  children, 
identifying  a  ready  market  within  the  community.  With  Later  the  community  took  responsibility  and  illustrated 
the  help  of  other  people's  organizations,  the  CHOs  also  a  sense  of  responsibility  to  do  something  about  their 
initiated  a  co-operative  for  rice  and  other  dry  goods,  own  poverty  conditions.  Given  the  similarities  with 
Rice  was  cheaper  when  purchased  in  bulk  from  agri-  regard  to  poverty  conditions  of  this  community  and  most 
cultural  co-operatives  that  sold  rice  below  the  retail  poor  communities,  this  program  can  serve  as  a  model 
market  price.  Thus,  resources  were  pooled  to  buy  food  for  such  communities,  particularly  if  programs  are 
in  bulk  and  sold  at  discount  prices  to  members  of  the  adopted  with  similar  program  dynamics,  processes,  and 
food  co-operatives.  strategies  to  enhance  maximum  participation. 

Finally,  phase  five  involved  the  social  mobilization  of  Conclusion 
the  community  representatives  at  the  municipal  level. 

During  this  phase,  representatives  from  government,  While  recognizing  the  potential  of  these  community  de- 
private  medical  centers  in  Makati,  the  City  Health  Of-  velopment  efforts,  it  is  also  important  to  be  realistic, 
fice,  local  government  officials,  NGOs  as  well  as  the  and  acknowledge  their  limits.  This  short  essay  has  at- 
CHOs,  worked  together  at  workshops  and  in  discus-  tempted  to  analyze  the  significance,  and  processes  of 
sions  which  aimed  to  consolidate  efforts  to  provide  participatory  development  through  an  examination  of 
piped  water  for  the  town's  residents.  The  new  organi-  the  experiences  of  some  initiatives  in  developing  coun- 
zation  was  called  GO-NGO  (government  organization  tries.  The  analysis  presented  notable  achievements  of 
-  non-government  organization).23  these  participatory  initiatives.  Many  difficulties,  set- 
backs and  frustrations  are  normally  accompanied  with 
Despite  the  various  problems  encountered  in  this  the  initiation,  implementation,  and  sustenance  of 
project,  there  is  clear  evidence  of  success  in  terms  of  grassroots  programs  and  efforts.  It  is  necessary  to  point 
empowerment  and  capacity  building.  This  can  be  seen  out  that  these  movements  had  to  overcome  a  wide  vari- 
in  the  final  establishment  of  a  broad-based  government  ety  of  problems  at  some  stage  or  another,  and  continue 
and  community  collaboration,  where  the  community  could  to  face  difficulties  of  organization,  finance,  know-how, 
eventually  participate  in  the  decision-making  process  staff  and  opposition  or  indifference  from  certain  vested 
and  plan  around  issues  such  as  the  provision  of  piped  interests.  Moreover,  people  are  skeptical  about  group 
water  for  the  residents.  This  success  provides  evidence  effort  significantly  altering  their  poverty  situation.  For 
for  O' Gorman's  assertion  that  the  intervention  at  the  instance,  they  may  not  consider  malnutrition  and  the 
community  level  without  reaching  the  level  of  develop-  health  of  their  malnourished  children  as  a  priority  issue, 
ment  decision-making  structures  may  inhibit  real  Even  the  concept  of  self-help  raises  a  number  of  ques- 
change.24  What  is  particularly  captivating  about  this  tions,  for  example;  is  it  reasonable  to  expect  poor  people 
program,  is  the  persistence  of  the  team  and  the  com-  who  need  to  muster  every  ounce  of  their  energy  at  their 
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disposal  to  apply  themselves  voluntarily  to  communal 
development? 

Despite  these  drawbacks,  grassroots  development 
should  be,  and  is  often  regarded  as  a  symbol  of  hope  to 
lift  the  poor  out  of  despair  and  to  empower  them  to 
liberate  themselves.  It  is  important  to  realize  that  there 
is  no  quick  strategy  for  poverty  alleviation  -  but  surely 
community  development  through  grassroots  efforts  defi- 
nitely serves  as  a  "blink  of  hope"  for  many  poor  people. 
Communities  must  organize  in  order  to  collectively  as- 
sert their  rights,  and  insist  on  genuine  participation  in 
planning  and  decision-making  processes.  Only  then  can 
the  poor  hope  to  break  the  chains  of  powerlessness, 
live  decently  as  human  beings  should,  deal  directly  with 
problems  that  affect  them,  and  become  empowered  in 
the  process.  Most  importantly,  poor  communities  must 
be  empowered  to  move  beyond  the  project  focus  to 
policies.  The  lessons  of  successful  experimental 
projects  need  to  reach  policy  makers  and  become  inte- 
grated into  internal  policy  documents. 

Community  development  projects  should  aim  not  just 
to  meet  the  needs  of  the  poor,  but  to  establish  models 
of  development  for  the  country  as  a  whole.  The  values 
of  society  as  a  whole  must  be  tuned  towards  eradicat- 
ing poverty  through  imaginative  thinking  so  as  to  en- 
able the  poor  to  participate  in  organizing  and  control- 
ling their  own  lives.  Various  authors  propose  that  for 
program  efforts  to  be  sustained  over  time,  broad-based 
coalitions  around  specific  poverty  problems  should  be 
built.  Establishing  coalitions  is  also  the  key  to  rallying 
support,  providing  advocacy,  synthesizing  research,  and 
maintaining  the  visibility  of  livelihoods  issues.25  These 
activities  focus  attention  on  services  that  are  invested 
in  small-scale  grassroots  efforts  and  promotion,  which 
may  not  be  immediately  profitable  in  monetary  terms, 
but,  like  investment  in  education,  ultimately  expand  na- 
tional wealth  and  income. 
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Kenyan  Women  and 
the  Harambee:  Com- 
munity Development 


Harambee.  the  concept  of  pooling  together,  has  us  routs 
in  traditional  society.  Women,  who  traditional!)  were 

responsible  for  cultivating  the  land,  would  >jet  together 
and  do  it  collectively.3  They  would  also  collaborate  in 

times  of  need,  for  example,  alter  childbirth  a  woman 
would  get  help  from  groups  of  other  women  while  she 
was  indisposed.    In  modern  times,  the    harambee'  is 
Of    UriD3ICl    WOrK   :  lot  just  un  abstract  concept  describing  comnnimt\  spun 

It  refers  to  all  the  activities  that  relate  to  community 
By  Anne  oatnuo  development  such  as  physically  building  a  school  or  lay- 

ing piping  for  water,  as  well  as  the  accompanying  for- 
Introduction  rnal  fundraising  event.  It  is  important  to  point  out  that 

while  the  spirit  of  the  harambee  is  volunteerism,  in  prae- 
Since  gaining  independence  from  Britain  in  1963,  the  tice  there  is  little  choice  as  to  whether  to  participate  or 
Kenyan  government  has  encouraged  self-help  activity,  not.  Fear  of  being  ostracized  by  the  communits  en- 
known  as  "harambee"  which  is  aimed  at  supplement-  sures  that  individual  households  participate  in  continu- 
ing government  efforts  in  the  provision  of  social  ser-  nity  projects.4  Women  have  continued  to  be  the  cor- 
vices.1  The  term  harambee  conjures  positive  images  nerstone  of  the  harambee  movement  while  men  have 
of  community  spirit  and  people  pooling  together  for  a  been  only  marginally  involved.  The  greater  role  that 
common  cause.  Indeed,  the  term  is  synonymous  to  women  play  in  self-help  and  community  development 
community  development.  The  United  Nations  Report  projects  may  be  understood  by  examining  the  various 
on  Community  Development  and  Economic  Develop-  forms  and  roles  of  the  harambee. 
ment  defines  community  development  as  the  process 

by  which  the  efforts  of  the  people  themselves  are  com-  The  most  visible  and  formal  manifestation  of  the 
bined  with  those  of  governmental  authorities  to  improve  harambee  involves  individuals  in  the  community  donat- 
the  economic,  social  and  cultural  conditions  of  commu-  ing  their  time  and  money  to  public  development  projects 
nities,  to  integrate  these  communities  into  the  life  of  the  such  as  day  care  and  nursery  schools,  health  centers, 
nation,  and  to  enable  them  to  contribute  fully  to  national  water  development  and  the  development  of  other  ameni- 
progress.2  Many  development  projects  including  water  ties.  Often,  these  projects  are  mainly  funded  by  the 
and  power  supply,  schools,  health  centers  and  others  in  government  or  non-government  organizations  and  the 
Kenya  and  other  developing  countries  have  typically  community  is  required  to  supplement  the  efforts  of  the 
been  based,  at  least  partly,  on  the  concept  of  self-help,     government.  In  a  rural  location,  the  government  might, 

for  example,  donate  the  land  on  which  a  nursery  school 
In  the  last  two  decades,  however,  'self-help  for  devel-  is  to  be  built  but  the  community  is  expected  to  raise 
opment'  has  been  replaced  by  'self-help  for  survival.'  money  to  build  the  school.  Once  the  money  is  raised,  it 
Poor  governance  coupled  with  the  implementation  of  might  be  used  to  buy  the  building  materials  and  pay  the 
World  Bank  and  International  Monetary  Fund  sponsored  skilled  labor.  Community  residents  donate  the  non- 
Structural  Adjustment  Programs  (SAPs)  has  resulted  skilled  labor.  Often,  these  community  residents  are 
in  the  cut  of  government  funding  for  many  basic  social  women.  Women  are  the  natural  choice  to  donate  their 
services  programs  which  has  necessitated  communi-  free  services  for  two  reasons.  First,  women  are  most 
ties  to  devise  means  of  providing  themselves  with  these  often  the  ones  who  do  not  have  paid  work  outside  the 
services.  The  harambee  concept,  originally  meant  as  a  home  and  are  therefore  perceived  to  be  available  for 
strategy  for  supplementing  government  effort,  has  now  community  development  activities.  In  the  common  but 
shifted  its  orientation  to  replacing  the  government  alto-  fading  set-up  where  the  woman  lives  in  the  rural  areas 
gether  in  social  services  provision  and  economic  devel-  with  the  children  while  the  husband  lives  in  a  urban 
opment.  This  essay  explores  the  impact  that  SAPs  have  locality  where  he  works,  the  woman  is  the  only  choice, 
had  on  women  in  Kenya  as  they  'pool  together'  and  Secondly,  many  self-help  community  projects  such  as 
attempt  to  fill  the  gaps  left  by  the  government.  the  provision  of  water  and  power  supply  are  directly 

related  to  reducing  women's  burden.5  For  this  reason, 
The  Role  of  Women  in  the  Harambee  Movement     women  unlike  men,  have  vested  interest  in  community 

projects  and  therefore  voluntarily  donate  their  services. 
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A  second  form  of  the  harambee  is  a  situation  where  lege,  is  common.  Private  social  events  too,  weddings, 
individuals  pool  their  resources  together  for  a  joint  eco-  funerals,  and  even  birthdays  are  deemed  causes  for 
nomic  project,  typically  a  cooperative  society.  The  pri-  fundraising.  Again,  with  this  form  of  harambee,  women 
mary  goal  of  many  grassroots  women  groups  is  eco-  play  the  major  role.  In  case  of  emergencies,  women 
nomic.  It  is  easy  to  see  why  women  are  attracted  to  are  the  most  affected  since  they  lack  savings  to  tide 
this  type  of  economic  grouping.  Individually,  many  them  over  such  events.  Women  also  enjoy  participat- 
women  are  unable  to  venture  into  income  generating  ing  in  fundraising  for  social  events  because  the  gather- 
activities  because  of  lack  of  capital.  Business  loans  no  ing  is  an  acceptable  'legitimate'  form  of  leisure  where 
matter  how  small  require  some  form  of  collateral.  In  women  can  establish  friendships  and  networks.  De- 
Kenya,  collateral  is  typically  land.  Although  women  spite  this  positive  attribute  of  the  harambee  in  enhanc- 
provide  70  to  80  percent  of  the  agricultural  labor,  tradi-  ing  women's  social  lives,  a  lot  of  women  are  sacrificing 
tionally  they  are  not  landowners.  Despite  the  law  of  their  own  personal  growth  and  economic  well  being  as 
succession  passed  in  the  1990s  requiring  that  all  chil-  they  spend  an  increasing  amount  of  their  time  and  other 
dren  regardless  of  markal  status  or  gender  inherit  prop-  resources  on  community  projects.  The  implementation 
erty  equally  from  their  parents  if  their  parents  die  intes-  of  the  IMF  and  World  Bank's  Structural  Adjustment 
tate,  few  women  have  titles  to  land  that  they  can  use  to  Programs  has  only  made  matters  worse, 
access  credit.  One  way  of  getting  over  this  hurdle  is  to 

get  together  as  a  group  and  obtain  a  business  loan  from  Structural  Adjustment  Programs 
the  various  non-governmental  organizations  that  extend 

credit  to  such  groups.  The  Kenya  Women  Finance  Trust  During  the  1980s,  Kenya  along  with  several  other  de- 
for  example  is  a  major  women's  bank  that  extends  busi-  veloping  countries  undertook  the  implementation  of 
ness  loans  and  gives  training  to  women  groups.   The  Structural  Adjustment  Programs  (SAPs).    The  SAPs 
desire  to  put  money  in  group  funds  can  be  seen  as  an  were  aimed  at  addressing  distortions  such  as  overval- 
attempt  by  women  to  take  control  of  their  earnings,  ued  exchange  rates,  high  current  account  and  fiscal  defi- 
While  as  pointed  out  earlier,  rural  women  do  most  of  cits,  low  factor  mobility,  restrictions  on  domestic  and 
the  work  on  the  land  for  example,  the  men  as  landown-  foreign  trade,  distorted  pricing  for  tradables,  and  inef- 
ers,  control  the  earnings.  Working  women  in  urban  ar-  ficient  public  services.8  There  are  different  schools  of 
easmay  also  have  no  control  over  their  earnings.6  Put-  thought  regarding  the  appropriateness  of  SAPs  as  a 
ting  money  in  group  funds  therefore  is  not  only  an  at-  prescription  for  what  ails  African  and  other  developing 
tempt  for  women  to  protect  their  fragile  incomes;  it  is  countries.  The  World  Bank  and  the  IMF  maintain  that 
also  a  strategy  of  preventing  appropriation  by  husbands,  those  countries  such  as  Ghana  and  Tanzania  which  have 
Patricia  Stamp,  in  a  research  report  on  self-help  groups  pursued  adjustment  programs  in  a  consistent  and  sus- 
in  Kenya  writes:  tained  manner  have  shown  resurgence  in  growth.9  An- 
other school  of  thought  is  that  the  SAPs  could  work  as 
At  the  economic  level,  the  element  of  sex-gen-  intended  but  developing  countries  lack  the  leadership 
der  subsidy  remains  and  has  in  fact  been  in-  to  insure  their  success.   Yet  others  feel  that  SAPs  are 
creased.    Women  are  expected  to  produce  to  the  wrong  solution  to  the  problems  of  the  developing 
support  their  husbands  as  before,  but  in  addi-  world.  Such  critics  argue  that  the  programs  are  designed 
tion,  they  are  expected  to  produce  the  petty  to  meet  the  needs  of  the  industrialized  countries  by  en- 
commodity  surplus  which  their  husbands  then  suring  that  debt  is  repaid  and  encouraging  developing 
appropriate.7  countries  to  export  cheap  raw  materials;  and  have  in 

fact  deteriorated  the  Third  World  economies.10  Afri- 

Another  form  of  harambee,  one  that  has  gained  notori-  can  governments  pay  out  four  times  more  in  debt  ser- 

ety  among  Kenyans,  involves  private  pooling  of  re-  vice  than  they  spend  on  health  and  education.  (Kenya's 

sources  for  a  private  cause.  The  array  of  'causes'  for  external  debt  in  January  1999  was  46.3%  of  Gross  Do- 

which  fundraising  events  in  the  name  of  harambee  are  mestic  Product).11 
held  illustrates  the  notoriety.  Victims  of  catastrophes 

such  as  house  fires  or  floods  may  and  often  do  raise  Whatever  the  case  might  be,  it  is  clear  that  the  process 

funds  from  the  community.  People  may  also  raise  funds  of  structural  adjustment  is  a  slow  and  painful  one  for 

for  hospital  bills,  school  fees  and  other  basic  needs,  those  who  have  to  live  with  the  day-to-day  reality  of 

Fundraising  for  education,  including  attendance  to  col-  the  results  of  the  implementation  of  the  programs.  This 
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is  particularly  true  for  women  who  have  experienced  nurturers."13 
more  hardships  as  a  result  of  SAPs  than  any  other 

group.12  The  adjustments  have  translated  to  among  The  restructuring  of  the  civil  service  has  resulted  in 
other  things  increased  food  prices  resulting  from  the  both  the  retrenchment  of  thousands  ol  government 
removal  of  government  subsidies,  cut  in  social  and  edu-  workers  as  well  as  a  hiring  freeze  Again,  women  have 
cational  services,  and  the  laying  off  of  government  work-  been  affected  by  this  restructuring  since  traditional!) 
ers.  All  these  changes  have  affected  women  adversely,  many  women  have  held  government  jobs  particularly  in 
Because  women  are  the  ones  responsible  for  paying  for  nursing  and  teaching.  This  loss  in  salaried  income  lias 
the  food  in  most  households,  the  increased  food  prices  impoverished  many  women  w  ho  have  resorted  to  Mart- 
have  meant  that  women  are  spending  a  huge  portion  of  ing  small-scale  businesses  in  all  major  urban  centers 
their  wages  on  food.  This  leaves  them  with  little  ca-  The  proliferation  of  small-scale  businesses  hasonl)  en- 
pacity  for  saving,  which  in  turn  means  that  their  poten-  sured  their  failure  as  they  compete  for  a  small  market 
tial  to  uplift  themselves  economically  is  greatly  reduced,  devoid  of  purchasing  power.  As  the  government  has 
Further,  families  are  having  to  do  with  less  food  in  terms  cut  down  services,  the  harambee  has  taken  on  an  m- 
of  both  quantity  and  quality.  This  is  likely  to  have  an  tense,  even  sinister,  form  as  public  institutions  and  indi- 
impact  on  women's  health  who  in  times  of  food  short-  viduals  turn  to  the  community  (specifically  women )  for 
ages  give  priority  to  their  husbands  and  children.  In  survival, 
the  rural  areas  too,  the  increased  prices  of  food  has  par- 
ticularly affected  female-headed  households.  The  Harambee:  Bad  for  Women? 

The  cut  in  government  healthcare  spending  has  had  far-  Originally  the  harambee  was  regarded  as  a  supplemen- 
reaching  effects  on  women  and  girls.  The  incidence  of  tal  strategy  for  government  effort.  But  as  the  govern- 
malnutrition  and  diseases  such  as  malaria  and  tubercu-  ment  has  withdrawn  and  disinvested  itself  from  basic 
losis  has  increased,  eroding  the  progress  that  had  been  social  service  provision,  the  community  has  had  to  step 
made  in  many  developing  countries  during  the  1960s  in  to  play  the  roles  that  the  government  is  supposed  to 
and  the  1970s.  The  fact  that  there  are  increased  fees  in  play.  Faced  with  survival  issues  for  example,  many 
hospital  services  that  were  previously  free  means  that  public  schools  have  resulted  to  forcing  parents  to  con- 
not  only  do  women  not  seek  primary  health  care  (or  tribute  funds  for  capital  investments  such  as  school 
even  emergency)  services,  they  are  also  increasingly  buildings.  The  volunteerism  spirit  of  the  harambee  has 
called  upon  to  care  for  the  sick  at  home.  This  prevents  totally  been  replaced  by  "forced  harambees".'4  In  fact, 
them  from  engaging  in  income  generating  activities,  the  government  has  abandoned  some  of  its  most  funda- 
Similarly,  girls  who  often  are  the  secondary  nurturers  mental  roles  -  recently  for  example,  groups  interested 
are  prevented  from  attending  school.  The  imposition  in  seeing  a  constitution  review,  including  opposition  par- 
of  SAPs  has  resulted  in  a  drop  in  governmental  health  ties  and  major  churches,  organized  a  harambee  funds 
care  spending.  drive  nationwide  to  raise  money  for  the  constitution  re- 
view process.15  The  abandonment  by  government  of 
The  increased  cost  of  education  means  that  girls,  who  its  basic  functions  and  the  shift  of  such  functions  to  the 
traditionally  have  taken  second  place  to  boys  in  terms  weakest  in  the  community  (women)  is  not  only  an  un- 
of  educational  opportunities  are  now  even  worse  off.  tenable  developmental  strategy  doomed  to  fail;  it  is  also 
More  girls  are  likely  to  be  withdrawn  from  school  or  an  unfair  burden  on  women, 
not  supported  in  their  quest  for  higher  education.  Ac- 
cording to  a  United  Nations  Development  Fund  for  As  pointed  out  earlier,  women  are  the  backbone  of 
Women  (UNIFEM)  report  entitled  "Shaping  AWomen's  harambee  efforts  and  they  donate  their  time  and  mea- 
Development  Agenda  for  the  21s1  Century,"  SAPs  ger  resources  to  ensure  their  success.  In  so  doing, 
among  other  things  have  ensure  that  "many  of  the  gains  women  sacrifice  their  personal  economic  welfare.  It  is 
made  in  the  past  cannot  be  maintained:  women  work  assumed  that  women,  unlike  men  have  the  spare  time 
longer  hours,  maintaining  households  on  reduced  re-  to  participate  in  community  efforts.  This  is  not  true, 
sources;  there  are  threats  of  increased  transmission  of  Various  lines  of  feminist  critique  have  pointed  to  the 
intergenerational  poverty  along  gender  lines  as  girls  are  considerable  amount  of  actual  production  that  still  takes 
deprived  of  scarce  household  resources,  held  back  from  place  within  the  home:  transforming  consumer  goods 
school,  and  expected  to  be  the  family's  secondary  for  end-stage  consumption,  maintenance  of  consumer 
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durables,  purchasing  goods,  scheduling  medical  appoint- 
ments.16 For  women  in  developing  countries  such  as 
Kenya,  this  unpaid  work  consumes  a  lot  more  time  due 
to  lack  of  modern  conveniences.  In  addition,  there  are 
established  norms  for  providing  for  self  and  family,  and 
no  laws  for  spousal  or  child  support  and  therefore 
women,  even  those  with  small  children  have  to  work 
outside  the  home.17 

Doing  so  much  unpaid  work  both  at  home  and  in  the 
community  in  the  name  of  harambee  tends  to  under- 
value women's  labor.  Because  of  lack  of  training  and 
education,  women  who  enter  the  labor  force  are  only 
"semi-proletarized."ls  This,  coupled  with  negative  atti- 
tudes towards  women  has  been  a  problem  in  the  past 
with  women  only  being  viewed  as  secondary  labor  and 
being  offered  only  secondary  roles  in  the  workforce. 
With  the  new  burden  imposed  on  women  by  the  with- 
drawal of  the  government  from  the  social  services  sys- 
tem, women  have  less  time  and  money  for  personal  de- 
velopment, have  become  less  stable  workers  and  are 
unable  to  compete  effectively  with  men  for  the  few  high 
paying  positions  in  the  labor  market. 

Conclusion 

Although  economic  progress  has  benefited  many,  a  fifth 
of  the  world's  people  today  live  in  absolute  poverty  with 
women  constituting  70  per  cent  of  the  world's  1.3  bil- 
lion absolute  poor.  Further,  women  within  poor  coun- 
tries and  communities  are  more  impoverished  than  men. 
As  a  result  of  this  situation,  there  has  been  an  emer- 
gence of  rethinking  development  and  articulating  pri- 
orities in  last  few  years.  According  to  the  United  Na- 
tions Development  Fund  for  Women  (UNIFEM),  there 
is  a  push  for  the  reaffirmation  of  women's  rights  in- 
cluding their  "personal,  economic  and  political  rights  as 
full  human  persons  throughout  their  life  cycle."19  The 
shift  in  developmental  thinking,  planning  and  practice 
emphasizes  gender  equity  as  the  central  principle  of 
the  new  development  process.  Kenya  must  similarly 
rethink  its  development  strategy.  Development  should 
not  be  left  to  women  alone  since  this  is  not  only  ineffec- 
tive, it  interferes  with  women's  personal  economic  and 
social  rights.  The  Kenyan  government  should  also  re- 
think its  responses  to  Structural  Adjustment  Programs 
with  a  view  to  cushioning  women  against  resulting  harsh 
economic  realities  that  only  aggravate  the  already  ex- 
isting gender  inequalities.  While  the  harambee  works 
well  as  a  supplemental  strategy,  it  cannot  and  should 
not  be  expected  to  fill  the  gaps  left  by  the  government. 
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The  Social  and 

Economic  Status  of 

Eritrean  Women: 

Advances  and 

Reversals 

by  Asgedet  Stefanos 

Below  is  an  excerpt  of  the  speech  delivered  by  Asgedet 
Stefanos  at  the  20'''  Anniversary  of  the  National  Union  of 
Eritrean  Women  (NUEW)  in  Asmara  ,  Eritrea  on  November 
28,  1999.  The  Union  was  founded  in  1979  with  the  primary 
purpose  of  political  mobilization  and  raising  political  con- 
sciousness among  Eritrean  women  during  the  fight  for  inde- 
pendence. After  independence,  NUEW  became  a  non-gov- 
ernmental organization  with  the  primary  responsibility  of 
mass  mobilization  of  women  into  public  life  and  provision 
of  services  for  women. 

In  assessing  the  post-independence  status  of  women  in 
Eritrea,  I  want  to  pose  two  questions.  First,  how  did 
the  leadership  of  the  national  liberation  movement,  the 
Eritrean  People's  Liberation  Front  (EPLF),  embark  on 
promoting  women's  emancipation,  given  the  attitudes 
firmly  rooted  in  the  minds  of  both  men  and  women  that 
ran  counter  to  the  idea  of  an  emancipated  woman?  Sec- 
ondly, what  changes  were  established  in  Eritrean 
women's  public  and  personal  lives  during  the  national 
liberation  struggle — in  politics,  economics,  and  the  so- 
cial realm? 

In  evaluating  how  changes  occurred,  it  becomes  clear 
that  some  were  attributable  to  strategic  institutional  in- 
terventions designed  by  EPLF,  while  others  had  to  do 
with  the  exigencies  of  national  liberation  effort  itself.  A 
major  thesis  of  my  analysis,  and  this  address,  asserts 
that  during  the  armed  struggle  for  national  liberation 
there  was  great  compatibility  between  nationalism  and 
efforts  at  women's  emancipation,  while,  later  on,  in  the 
post-independence  period  of  national  reconstruction 
some  tensions  between  nationalism  and  gender  equity 


emerge. 


Although,  the  term  nationalism  has  many  competing 
definitions,  in  this  discussion  I  am  referring  to  senti- 
ments that  emerge  as  a  people  resist  foreign  political 
domination  and  affirm  their  aspiration  for  national  inde- 


pendence. In  addition,  nationalism  is  a  form  of  self- 
definition  of  a  society  that  has  historically  evolved  as  a 
community  and  strives  to  establish  and  maintain  a  na- 
tion-state. Therefore  the  Eritrean  national  liberation 
struggle  is  a  vivid  example  of  a  national  movement  that 
asserted  the  right  for  self-determination  and  indepen- 
dence. Gender  is  a  cultural  construct  that  refers  to  dif- 
ferent roles,  responsibilities  and  activities  that  a  society 
ascribes  for  females  and  males.  The  terms  gender 
focuses  on  the  nature  of  the  social  relations  between 
men  and  women.  In  contrast,  the  term  sex  is  an  ana- 
lytical category  that  distinguishes  males  from  females 
only  by  their  biological  or  reproductive  characteristics. 
The  biological  differences  that  distinguish  one  sex  from 
the  other  one  are  natural,  universal  and  unchangeable. 
But  gender  is  a  social  construct  and  hence  observed 
gender  differences  are  products  of  social  relations. 
Gender  differences  also  vary  by  culture  and  over  time. 
Usually  they  include  attitudes  toward  division  of  labor 
and  distribution  of  resources,  which  are  based  on  cul- 
turally determined  ideas  of  differences  in  men's  and 
women's  natures  and  capabilities.  The  ascribed  differ- 
ences between  genders  and  the  assertion  of  gender 
supremacy  are  so  deeply  embedded  psychologically  that 
they  are  sometimes  thought  to  be  biologically,  not  so- 
cially determined. 

So,  in  Eritrea,  we  can  say  that  it  is  the  division  of  labor 
augmented  by  gender-based  stereotyping  that  has  led 
to  'women's  work'  as  mostly  undervalued  and  taken 
for  granted.  Women  performed  unpaid  or  underpaid 
productive  labor  in  Eritrean  rural  economy.  Even  when 
women  joined  the  workforce  in  the  urban  sector  they 
were  paid  less  than  their  male  counterparts  and  were 
still  held  responsible  for  housework  and  childcare.  And 
since  women  were  solely  responsible  for  unpaid  tasks 
both  within  the  private  and  public  sphere,  they  were 
economically  dependent  on  men.  In  turn  these  condi- 
tions have  made  women  vulnerable  to  discrimination, 
exploitation  and  abuse,  which  became  a  basis  for  the 
so  called  'gender  gap.'  Reciprocally,  'gender  gap'  was 
manifested  in  women's  unequal  access  to  economic  re- 
sources, political  life,  cultural  resources,  and  education. 

The  Eritrean  national  liberation  struggle  led  by  EPLF 
drew  on  a  legacy  of  anti-colonial  struggles  and  its  prin- 
ciples were  democratic  and  egalitarian.  It  sought  to 
build  a  society  to  be  self  reliant,  economically  devel- 
oped, and  to  create  a  cohesive  national  identity  and  raise 
political  consciousness.  I  believe,  these  official  ideals 
were  embedded  in  the  unified  resistance  of  Eritrean 
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people  to  foreign  domination,  mobilization  of  citizens  for  and  creative  ua\  that  the  From  pursued  female  eman 
self-reliance,  inclusion  of  social  groups  who  have  been  cipation.    In  addition,  the  positive  achievements  ol 
traditionally  subordinated,  and  demotion  of  conserva-  Eritrean  women  during  the  liberation  struggle  reveal  how 
tive  practices  and  ideologies  through  policy  measures,  women  tirelessly  fought  to  change  their  subordinate  sta- 
The  Entrean  national  liberation  struggle  was  singularly  tus  within  the  society.  And  it  is  worth  noting  thai  the 
responsible  for  creating  the  context  by  which  women  male  leadership's  decision  to  ele\  ate  m  omen's  oppres- 
and  men  were  able  to  vigorously  address  gender  issues  sion  as  a  social  problem  requiring  official  intervention 
within  the  society.   The  official  policy  measures  that  was  momentous  and  a  significant  departure  in  Eritrean 
were  undertaken  to  address  gender-inequality  were  in  history, 
three  domains:  ideological,  organizational,  and  legisla- 
tive.   The  ideological  approach  consisted  of  a  set  of  In  establishing  how  Eritrean  women's  issues  made  sub- 
campaigns  for  political  awareness  around  issues  of  stantial  advances  during  the  national  liberation  struggle, 

o  OC 

women.  The  organizational  aspect  launched  a  program-  it  is  clear  that  gender  equity  and  nationalism  are  com- 
matic  increase  in  participation  of  women  in  political,  patible.  The  struggle  against  colonialism,  imperialism 
socio-economic,  and  educational  institutions;  and  the  and  patriarchy  converged  with  one  another.  The  pro- 
creation of  a  separate  women's  organization — i.e.  the  motion  of  a  revolutionary  ethic  during  the  nationalist 
National  Union  of  Eritrean  Women.  The  legislative  struggle  for  independence,  encouraged  both  Eritrean 
aspect  included  a  series  of  laws  designed  to  eliminate  women  and  men  not  only  to  resist  national  oppression, 
concrete  barriers  to  Eritrean  women's  advancement.  but  also  to  fight  against  women's  subordination.  Re\  o- 

lutionary  nationalism  encouraged  the  creation  of  coop- 

Although  Eritrean  women  have  always  been  involved  eration,  self-sacrifice,  solidarity,  political  awareness. 

in  all  aspects  of  life  within  their  society,  the  changes  respect  for  labor,  and  equal  worth.   Eritrean  national- 

that  occurred  in  women's  lives  during  the  national  lib-  ism  also  promoted  the  demotion  of  anachronistic  cus- 

eration  struggle  were  very  dramatic.  In  politics,  women  toms  and  traditions  within  Eritrean  society.  The  struc- 

participated  in  all  areas  of  the  Front's  organization,  tural  and  social  convention  that  obstructed  women's 

They  were  represented  dramatically  as  members  of  the  access  to  public  arena  and  the  ideological  constraints 

armed  forces.    This  full  participation  in  politics  was  that  inculcated  sexism  were  significantly  diminished, 
unprecedented  since  Eritrean  women  were  traditionally 

prohibited  fromformally  participating  in  public  affairs.  The  nationalist  struggle  and  the  military  situation,  cre- 
In  the  economic  domain,  the  recognition  of  Eritrean  ated  new  opportunities,  options,  interdependence,  and 
women's  right  to  equal  access  to  resources  and  the  right  consensus.  Eritrean  women  were  able  to  integrate  sue- 
to  engage  in  all  facets  of  productive  activity  was  funda-  cessfully  into  the  political  realm,  work  life,  and  educa- 
mental  to  the  achievement  of  women's  equality.  Dur-  tional  institution  and  to  expect  equal  status  in  familial 
ing  the  national  liberation  epoch,  significant  advances  life.  The  urgency  of  war  and  social  upheaval  created 
had  been  achieved  in  mobilizing  Eritrean  women  for  openings  for  women  to  participate,  weakened  patriar- 
productive  work.  Within  the  family,  the  dismantling  of  chal  conservative  impulses,  and  ultimately  became  a 
fundamental  structural  and  ideological  barriers  that  lim-  'great  equalizer'  (in  the  phrase  of  an  Eritrean  woman 
ited  Eritrean  women's  personal  rights  were  also  pur-  fighter), 
sued,  such  as  banning  arranged  marriages  and  child 

brides,  and  equal  judicial  status  for  females.  In  the  edu-  Notwithstanding  this  record  of  success,  there  were  some 

cational  realm,  the  new  educational  system  of  formal  notable  tensions  and  gaps  between  nationalism  and  gen- 

and  non-formal  institutions  were  successful  in  mobiliz-  der  issues  during  the  national  liberation  struggle.  For 

ing  and  recruiting  female  students  to  schools,  literacy  example,  it  was  clear  from  the  perceptions  and  experi- 

campaign  and  consciousness  raising  sessions.  ences  of  Eritrean  women  that  the  national  liberation 

struggle  itself  created  in  some  dimensions  a  conserva- 

In  sum,  studies  have  amply  documented  that  during  the  tive  bias  and  got  tangled  in  identity  politics.  By  this  I 

national  liberation  struggle  the  effort  to  address  Eritrean  mean  that  some  Eritrean  women  and  men  considered  it 

women's  emancipation  had  significant  success.  Many  divisive  or  a  weakness  to  allow  differences  to  surface. 

Eritrean  women  felt  sure  that  their  status  in  private  and  Some  Eritrean  members  of  the  liberation  struggle  pre- 

public  realm  had  improved  as  a  direct  consequence  of  ferred  to  engage  in  polemics  and  exaggerate  women's 

the  official  policies  and  also  due  to  the  experimental  gains,  while  others  viewed  women's  issues  as  diversion 
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from  the  nationalist  effort  and  an  idle  preoccupation  of 
Western-educated  women.  Some  Eritrean  females  and 
males  theorized  that  women  have  achieved  full  eman- 
cipation and  that  it  is  the  "Eritrean  culture"  which 
needed  to  change  its  conservatism.  Others  felt  that 
Western  feminism  (which  they  derisively  viewed  as  in- 
appropriate) is  not  suitable  or  relevant  for  Eritrean 
women's  emancipation.  I  believe  it  is  invalid  to  blame 
the  Eritrean  culture  or  tradition  as  the  sole  source  of 
intractability  against  women's  emancipation.  Culture 
does  not  exist  outside  of  the  socio-economic  condition 
that  creates  and  sustains  it.  Culture  is  a  system  of 
learned  behavior  patterns  and  norms  within  a  society. 
If  it  is  useless  and  deemed  negative,  people  can  change 
their  cultural  beliefs,  attitudes  and  values.  As  Amilcar 
Cabral  (a  West  African  revolutionary  and  thinker)  said, 
culture  can  be  used  as  an  instrument  of  domination  and 
also  resistance.  So  one  of  the  major  challenges  for  both 
Eritrean  women  and  policy-makers  is  to  come  up  with 
a  theoretical  approach  and  to  define  policies  and  strat- 
egies to  eradicate  the  negative  aspects  of  Eritrean  cul- 
ture that  subordinates  women. 

Now  in  assessing  The  Status  of  Eritrean  Women  in 
Post-independence  Period,  (which  is  a  short  period  of 
time,  less  than  a  decade),  we  are  aware  that  the  main 
catalyst — the  national  liberation  movement — for 
Eritrean  women  emancipation  is  not  there  anymore. 
Presently,  in  the  post-independence  period,  Eritrean 
nationalism  is  in  the  process  of  redefining  itself  and  the 
official  commitment  to  women's  emancipation  contin- 
ues to  be  upheld.  On  the  eve  of  the  new  millennium,  we 
want  to  confidently  declare  that  much  progress  has  been 
made  in  the  struggle  for  Eritrean  women's  emancipa- 
tion, but  there  also  are  persistent  problems. 

What  are  the  gains  for  women  in  post-independent 
Eritrea? 

Eritrean  women  have  entered  the  work  force  in  large 
numbers,  women  are  running  for  political  posts  and  are 
being  elected  to  parliament;  some  Eritrean  women  are 
beginning  to  break  the  glass  ceiling  in  governmental 
positions,  young  girls  are  going  to  school  in  large  num- 
bers, and  men  have  become  accustomed  and  even  proud 
of  women's  accomplishments.  The  government  has  pro- 
moted gender  issues  through  policies  aimed  at  creating 
new  roles  for  women  in  the  private  and  public  domain. 
The  policy  measures  are  in  areas  of  legislation,  employ- 
ment, politics,  family  and  education. 


Official  legal  reforms  have  brought  about  significant 


improvement  in  Eritrean  women's  position,  particularly 
in  laws  of  personal  status.  Traditionally  Eritrean  women 
were  deprived  of  the  rights  enjoyed  by  men  and  the 
very  granting  of  formal  legal  equality  between  the  sexes 
represented  a  decisive  break  with  the  past.  We  know 
that  employment  is  one  of  the  major  means  to  eliminate 
sex  inequality  and  promote  both  women's  conscious- 
ness and  material  circumstances.  Mass  entry  of  Eritrean 
women  into  paid  employment  and  the  alteration  of  pre- 
vailing conditions  under  which  women  work  have  been 
encouraged  by  several  governmental  policies.  Women's 
right  to  private  property  and  land  ownership  is  a  sig- 
nificant step  toward  creating  equality  in  productive  ac- 
tivity. 

In  the  political  realm,  we  can  examine  the  question  of 
political  representation  and  the  degree  of  representa- 
tion of  women  at  different  levels  of  the  political  struc- 
ture— both  regional  and  national;  and,  the  existence, 
influence  and  degree  of  independence  of  women  orga- 
nization— National  Union  of  Eritrean  Women.  Again, 
there  are  major  improvements  in  women's  political  sta- 
tus. Women  are  running  for  election  in  regional  and 
national  levels,  they  hold  senior  positions  in  the  gov- 
ernmental organizations,  and  on  a  grassroots  level 
women  are  organized  in  large  numbers  under  the  aus- 
pices of  National  Union  of  Eritrean  Women.  The 
NUEW  has  been  very  effective  in  mobilizing  and  orga- 
nizing women  politically,  in  the  local,  regional  and  na- 
tional level.  The  Union  has  also  been  successful  in  in- 
terfacing with  other  governmental  agencies  to  bring 
educational  and  work  related  reforms  for  women. 

The  official  family  policy  is  geared  towards  passing  leg- 
islation designed  to  support  the  Eritrean  family  as  an 
elementary  cell  of  society  whose  main  function  is  the 
upbringing  of  a  new  generation.  While  all  the  family 
policy  measures  are  significant,  I  believe  there  has  to 
be  a  more  critical  stance  towards  the  institution  of  fam- 
ily. Women's  condition  greatly  benefit  from  concerted 
challenges  against  the  prevailing  unequal  division  of 
labor  and  the  differentiated  status  between  genders 
within  the  family.  The  ideological  factors  and  custom- 
ary practices  that  propagate  female  subordination  and 
sexist  stereotypes  have  to  be  addressed  also. 

Education  is  an  important  institutional  measure  for 
building  a  non-hierarchical  society.  The  government 
has  committed  itself  to  providing  a  universal  education 
as  a  right  for  all  its  citizens  including  women.  The  struc- 
ture of  the  education  system  has  undergone  radical  re- 
organization to  meet  the  needs  of  the  new  revolution- 
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ary  personality  created  during  the  national  liberation  The  National  Union  of  Eritrean  Women,  after  libera 

struggle.  It  appears  that  the  problem  of  female  partici-  tion,  has  been  engaged  in  mobilizing  women  to  its  mass 

pation  is  being  addressed.  However,  there  is  evidence  organization  and  providing  services  to  them     literacy, 

of  much  work  to  be  done  in  redesigning  the  curricula  political  education,  and  social  sen  ices.    However,  as 

and  method  of  teaching  that  equip  students  to  be  free  my  studies  revealed,  NUEW  has  not  been  as  focused 

of  gender  bias.  For  example  the  problems  of 'gender  on  addressing  the  emancipatory  needs  of  Eritrean 

typing'  (occupation  associated  with  nurturing  role  such  women  activists.  To  be  fair,  even  during  the  national 

as  home  economics,  primarily  education,  secretarial  liberation  struggle,  the  National  Union  of  Eritrean 

work,  service  work  and  health  care)  in-education  is  an  Women  (NUEW)  was  not  given  mandate  to  represent 

important  element  that  needs  to  be  firmly  addressed,  activist  women.  It  was  only  viewed  as  one  of  the  mass 

There  is  also  a  problem  of  dramatic  decrease  in  female  organization  involved  in  recruitment  of  women  to  sup 

enrollment  at  higher  levels  of  education.  Nevertheless,  port  the  national  liberation  effort.    NUEW  has  never 

there  are  substantial  positive  developments  in  educa-  departed   from  or  critiqued   the   leadership   or 

tion.  government's  stance  towards  women's  emancipation. 

Despite  all  these  substantial  achievements,  studies  have  In  discussing  this  reversal,  I  would  like  to  address  my 

shown  that  in  post-independent  Eritrea  there  is  a  resur-  previous  statement  about  the  tensions  between  nation- 

gence  of  conservatism  and  backlash  against  women.  In  alism  and  gender  issues  by  posing  a  question:  Why  are 

my  study  and  interviews,  many  ex-militant  women  in-  women 's  gains  at  risk  after  national  libera  tion.  by 

dicate  that  there  is  a  loss  of  momentum,  and  perhaps  a  examining  broadly  the  official  policies  of  the  govern- 

reversal  in  the  movement  to  fully  integrate  women  into  ment  and  Eritrean  women  themselves, 
public  life.  They  express  concern  and  some  skepticism 

about  the  government's  ability  to  sustain  a  commitment  In  post-independent  Eritrea,  we  observe  that  gender  and 

to  advance  Eritrean  women's  rights  and  status.  Some  nationalism  are  not  as  clearly  compatible  and  mutually 

Eritrean  women  state  that  in  the  post-independence  reinforcing  with  each  other.  Instead  the  tension  between 

period  there  is  a  singular  preoccupation  with  economic  them  becomes  more  dramatic  and  pronounced.    The 

development  and  national  reconstruction  effort.  In  con-  reason  for  this  is  two  fold.  First,  as  I  have  said  earlier, 

temporary  Eritrea,  women's  issue  have  the  potential  to  the  official  policies  and  the  exigencies  of  war  itself  were 

be  seen  as  a  side-issue  and  to  some  extent  as  a  diver-  the  main  catalyst  for  women's  emancipation.  Eritrean 

sion  and  a  distraction  from  the  collective  unity  and  sac-  women  were  dependent  on  change  from  above  and  a 

rifice  required  for  modernization  and  other  national  ef-  context  that  created  new  options.   After  the  war  was 

fort.    In  addition  it  is  easier  to  revert  back  to  a  more  won,  there  was  no  pressure  and  willingness  to  change, 

tradition  bound  role  and  status,  since  the  majority  of  In  addition,  the  theoretical  and  practical  limitation  and 

Eritrean  society  still  adhere  to  that  form  of  life.  In  the  contradictions  of  EPLF  official  policies  during  the  na- 

view  of  some  women  activists,  the  government  has  been  tional  liberation  struggle  became  more  pronounced  af- 

slow  to  implement  the  kind  of  infrastructural  support  ter  liberation.  On  close  examination,  the  weakness  of 

for  women — daycare  centers,  laundries,  cooking  estab-  the  official  policies  towards  women  could  be  traced 

lishments — that  are  vital  to  facilitate  women's  partici-  beyond  the  policy  measures  and  into  the  set  of  assump- 

pation  in  education,  political  and  economic  activity,  tions  that  adhered  to  the  notion  of  that  Eritrean  women's 

Women  ex-militants  have  often  been  most  undermined  emancipation  was  seen  as  part  of  the  overall  economic 

by  the  prevalence  of  and  slide  back  into  male  sexism  transformation  and  national  independence.  This  meant 

and  privilege  within  the  family  and  cultural  and  reli-  that  when  the  wider  national  goals  did  not  coincide  with 

gious  beliefs  that  legitimize  female  subordination,  the  social  policies  designed  to  emancipate  women,  it 

During  post-independence,  the  women  who  have  fared  was  put  by  the  way  side, 
best  are  often  from  middle  class  backgrounds  and  are 

socially  connected  with  the  power  brokers  and/or  those  Secondly,  a  large  segment  of  Eritrean  women  seemed 

who  were  affiliated  to  men  in  a  position  of  power.  So,  to  put  aside  a  vigorous  struggle  for  an  autonomous  in- 

indeed,  many  women  militants  who  were  viewed  as  ca-  stitutional  base.   They  may  well  have  calculated  that 

pable  and  skillful  during  the  national  liberation  struggle  such  an  effort  needed  to  be  deferred  in  the  interest  of 

have  not  been  able  to  upgrade  their  positions  during  national  solidarity  and  political  necessity.  Some  might 

reconstruction.  have  viewed  it  as  a  pragmatic  political  necessity  to  sta- 
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bilize  their  substantial  gains  and  to  consolidate  mean-  ment  of  Eritrea  cannot  afford  to  run  the  risk  of  loosing 
ingfully  enhanced  personal  and  institutional  positions,  its  most  ardent  supporters.  My  point  of  view  is  as 
There  may  be  others  who  simply  found  it  easier  to  re-  Amilcar  Cabral  said  that  "the  national  liberation  move- 
vert  back  to  conventions  and  abide  by  prevailing  norms  ment  (or  a  nationalist  government)  is  not  only  a  prod- 
and  cultural  expectations.  Women  also  had  to  contend  uct  of  culture  but  also  a  determinant  of  culture;  it  should 
with  the  reality  that  divisions  could  be  created  among  be  able  to  discern  the  entire  cultural  values  and  keep 
them  by  pressures  of  patriarchy  and  the  men  to  whom  what  is  good  and  do  away  with  what  is  bad."  He  also 
they  were  still  beholden.  Accordingly,  those  women  added  that  "we  should  gently  lay  to  rest  some  of  the 
who  may  have  wanted  to  push  more  assertively  for  cultural  practices  which  had  outlived  their  use  .  . .  that 
autonomous  women's  power  and  rights  faced  the  pros-  cultural  transformation  becomes  possible  only  when  a 
pect  of  perhaps  being  sidelined  or  isolated  from  the  po-  revolutionary  movement  self-consciously  works  to 
litical  and  other  public  spheres.  Reconstructing  the  so-  eradicate  negative  element  of  the  culture."  In  the  long 
ciety  required  breathtaking  collective  energy  and  ef-  run,  I  believe  that  Eritrean  women's  emancipation  can 
fort.  Activist  women  have  wanted  to  be  part  of  the  only  enhance  and  not  detract  from  the  overall  social 
mainstream  particularly  to  secure  productive  employ-  goals  to  create  an  egalitarian  and  democratic  society, 
ment  and  one  of  the  surest  ways  of  doing  so  has  been 

to  utilize  traditional  personal  networks.  Competing  for  What  is  critical  to  sustain  Eritrean  women's  eman- 
a  yet  limited  number  of  paid  positions,  some  women  cipation? 
have  reverted  back  to  the  age  old  negative  sexist  ste- 
reotypes—squabbling, gossiping,  denigrating  and  under-  Eritrean  women  themselves  have  to  create  the  institu- 
cutting  each  other.  Indeed  when  such  negative  behav-  tional  means  to  raise  their  own  consciousness.  It  is 
ior  and  attitudes  exists,  it  is  an  indication  of  both  society's  important  that  Eritrean  women  have  a  clear  analysis  of 
oppressive  conditions,  as  well  as  women's  own  inter-  the  source  and  nature  of  their  oppression  in  order  to 
nalized  oppression.  create  strategies  and  programs  for  change.    Eritrean 

women  have  to  acquire  knowledge,  skills  and  aware- 
Does  the  sustenance  of  a  vibrant  women 's  move-  ness  necessary  to  participate  in  the  economic,  political 
ment  advance  or  curtail  the  national  liberation  and  social  life  of  their  society  equally.  We  have  to 
struggle?  strengthen  our  capacity  to  learn  to  value  human  diver- 
sity in  terms  of  the  ethnicity,  class,  and  religious  differ- 
From  the  Eritrean  governments'  point  of  view  there  is  ences  among  us — appreciate  how  these  differences 
an  understandable  reason  for  caution.  The  struggle  to  shape  varying  experiences  and  perceptions.  We  need 
eradicate  women's  oppression  is  not  a  very  simple  and  to  strengthen  our  tolerance  of  diverse  points  of  views 
neat  undertaking.  Advocating  gender  equality  vigor-  and  opinions.  Many  Eritreans  have  lived  in  diaspora — 
ously  may  create  divisiveness  and  strife  at  a  time  when  and  their  journeys  and  bicultural  experiences  can  add 
unity  and  cohesiveness  is  needed  for  national  recon-  to  the  diversity  of  the  Eritrean  people.  Diaspora  has 
sanction.  It  is  also  clear  that  much  of  the  gains  Eritrean  been  a  hardship — and  a  consequence  of  the  oppression 
women  achieved  is  largely  among  women  who  have  we  suffered  at  the  hand  of  colonialists.  Inclusion  of 
been  directly  involved  in  the  national  liberation  move-  those  who  have  lived  in  other  societies  add  another  chal- 
ment  and  the  less  engaged  elements  of  society  would  lenge  to  the  Eritrean  people,  and  Eritrean  women  in  par- 
need  a  more  creative  approach  and  more  time  to  be  in-  ticular,  to  become  skilled  in  embracing  differences  and 
eluded  in  this  fold.  In  addition,  a  struggle  to  build  a  tolerating  multiple  realities.  Indeed,  in  this  regard, 
unified  and  viable  nation  requires  much  sacrifice.  This  Eritrean  women  can  learn  from  other  diasporic  nations 
is  particularly  true  for  Eritrea  which  has  undergone  a  who  have  upheld  the  notion  of  unity  in  diversity, 
long  and  harrowing  war  against  an  economically  un- 
derdeveloped African  society  supported  by  powerful  Eritrean  women  have  to  invigorate  the  commitment  to 
allies  from  the  West  and  East  and  which  had  to  create  fight  the  subjective  conditions  that  oppress  us  and  learn 
its  entire  infrastructure,  state  apparatus,  and  cultural  to  value  each  other  through  consciousness  raising.  This 
institutions  from  the  ashes  of  three  decades  of  devasta-  effort  can  be  daunting— since  men  can  be  greatly  resis- 
tion.  Nonetheless,  demoting  the  struggle  for  Eritrean  tant  to  it.  We  need  the  nourishment  that  comes  from 
women's  emancipation  would  directly  undercut  demo-  valuing  one  another.  We  have  to  increase  our  self-re- 
cratic  impulses  and  runs  the  risk  of  emboldening  con-  gard  and  our  belief  in  women's  equal  worth  to  men, 
servative  elements  within  the  society.  And  the  govern-  and  be  willing  to  combat  sexist  images  of  women.   I 
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believe  that  Eritrean  women's  struggle  for  gender  eq- 
uity will  be  nourished  if  we  actively  gain  knowledge  of 
other  women's  movements,  particularly  in  Africa  and 
also  in  the  world  beyond. 

I  believe  that  the  National  Union  of  Eritrean  Women 
can  build  upon  its  substantial  successes  and  expand  its 
mission.  It  can  be  the  major  catalyst  in  creating  pro- 
grams and  projects  that  will  enable  women  to  raise  their 
consciousness,  gain  skills,  and  acquire  knowledge  about 
all  women  in  Eritrea.  This  can  be  done  through  educa- 
tion and  training  that  will  enable  Eritrean  women  to  ac- 
quire facility  in  organizational  skills,  policy  analysis, 
advocacy  work;  research  on  women;  to  be  involved  in 
consciousness-raising  campaign,  public  media,  theatre, 
music,  street  performances,  poetry  slams,  and  story-tell- 
ing; and,  to  have  access  to  social  and  health  services. 
The  NUEW  can  be  instrumental  in  developing  a  new 
Eritrean  women's  culture.  Tenets  of  that  culture  will 
create  ways  to  nurture  the  energy  and  courage  women 
will  need  to  identify  and  attack  constraints  against 
women  emancipation.  NUEW  can  provide  leadership 
in  women  learning  skills  to  embrace  and  tolerate  differ- 
ences and  in  diminishing  the  practices  that  undermine 
our  unity — such  as  women  gossiping  and  talking  about 
each  others'  shortcomings  rather  than  focusing  on  what 
we  admire  about  each  other.  We  have  to  question  the 
motives  of  those  who  try  to  denigrate  other  women. 
Women  have  to  try  to  educate  those  that  offend  us  and 
praise  those  that  impress  us.  And  most  of  all,  as  women, 
we  should  stop  having  negative  feelings  about  ourselves 
as  a  result  of  someone  else's  judgement  of  us.  NUEW 
can  help  to  move  women  in  this  direction  toward  a  new 
women's  culture.  This  can  be  accomplished  through 
individual  self-reflection,  group  meetings,  and  other 
means  of  educating  oneself  and  the  nation.  These  ac- 
tivities create  unity,  solidarity  and  appreciation  of  spe- 
cial skills  and  sensibilities  women  bring  to  struggle  for 
female  equity  and  overall  social  change.  Generally,  I 
believe  that  a  women  organization  (or  National  Union 
of  Eritrea  Women)  has  the  capability  and  experience  to 
mobilize  and  create  a  broad  base  of  women  who  would 
take  on  an  array  of  women's  issues  and  concerns  within 
their  local  villages,  regional  settings  and  national  arena. 

I  also  believe  that  an  Eritrean  women's  organization 
has  to  be  fully  autonomous  in  order  to  be  effective  in  its 
relationship  with  women  and  with  the  governmental 
organs.  While  the  women  organization  has  to  have  a 
good  rapport  with  policy  makers  in  order  to  be  effec- 
tive, experiences  of  other  societies  indicate  that  the  of- 


ficials  of  women  organizations  have  to  work  hard  noi  i<> 
be  tokens.  Members  ol  women's  organization  need  to 
learn  to  he  power  brokers  on  behall  ol  their  female 
constituency  while  avoiding  being  isolated  as  a  spcu.il 
interest  group. 

If  the  momentum  of  Eritrean  women's  emancipation  is 
to  keep  abreast  and/or  to  inform  the  nationalist  interest, 
women  have  to  press  their  own  demands  to  <jct  polic) 
support  from  the  government.  Again,  the  autonomy  ol 
a  women's  organization  is  vital.  Male  members,  no 
matter  how  much  committed  the}  are  to  female  eman- 
cipation— and  Eritrea's  government  has  man)  such 
committed  men — are  not  able  to  articulate  the  needs  ol 
women  since  it  is  outside  of  their  own  experience  So  n 
is  incumbent  upon  Eritrean  women,  through  the  organ 
of  women  organization  to  clearly  present  issues  and 
concerns.  Particularly  during  national  reconstruction, 
there  are  always  tensions  between  competing  demands 
for  material  resources  and  policy  support,  so  the  \\  omen 
organization  has  to  be  very  adept  in  presenting  its  ease 
and  pressing  for  reforms. 

The  women  organization  (National  Union  of  Eritrean 
Women)  can  also  recruit  male  supporters  to  raise  men's 
consciousness  about  gender  issues.  Cultivating  and 
broadening  an  Eritrean  male  constituency  to  support 
women's  rights  not  only  expands  the  support  system 
for  women's  organization,  but  also  educates  men  about 
the  nature  of  women's  oppression.  To  elicit  the  sup- 
port of  Eritrean  men  helps  contend  with  backlashes  and 
negative  reactions  and  ease  the  misfortunes  of  slippage 
when  conservative  tendencies  take  hold  within  the  so- 
ciety. The  National  Union  of  Eritrean  Women  can 
strengthen  itself  and  enhance  knowledge  for  all  Eritrean 
women  by  actively  seeking  to  create  and  participate  in 
coalitions  of  women's  movements  in  Africa,  other  Third 
World  societies,  and  with  Euro-feminists. 

Asgedet  Stefanos  is  an  assistant  professor  at  the  Uni- 
versity of  Massachusetts  Boston.  She  teaches  courses 
in  education,  gender,  and  class;  and  multicultural 
literature.  She  is  currently  completing  a  book  on  the 
relationship  of  gender  to  national  liberation  politics 
in  the  Eritrean  experience. 
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Race,  Poverty  and 

Education  in  the  21st 

Century 

By  Joan  Wallace-Benjamin 

The  following  is  a  transcript  of  the  speech  delivered  by  Joan 
Wallace-Benjamin  at  the  121s'  Annual  Meeting  of  the 
Women 's  Educational  and  Industrial  Union  held  on  Sep- 
tember 16,  1998. 

I  am  here  as  the  presidenf  of  the  Urban  League  of  East- 
ern Massachusetts.  I  am  here  as  a  woman.  I  am  here  as 
a  partner  in  the  struggle  for  equal  opportunity  and  ac- 
cess for-  women,  men,  young  people,  the  elderly,  Black, 
white,  Latino  and  Asian,  who  are  not  able  to  fully  enjoy 
the  educational,  economic  and  social  benefits  of  our 
American  society.  I  am  here  as  a  colleague  of  Mary's, 
[Mary  Lassen,  Executive  Director,  Women's  Educa- 
tional and  Industrial  Union]  who  works  with  commit- 
ment and  passion  on  these  same  issues  and  with  whom 
I  have  collaborated  and  will  continue  to  collaborate  to 
make  our  city  and  state  the  best  in  the  nation  in  which 
to  live,  work  and  raise  a  family.  I  am  also  here  as  a 
mother  of  two  beautiful  boys  (although  my  15  year  old 
will  tell  you  he  is  a  young  man),  in  fact  Mary  and  I  met 
years  ago  when  our  sons  were  pre-schoolers  at  the 
Dorchester  YMC A  pre-school  program.  Over  the  years, 
we  have  kept  one  another  abreast  of  Kellen's  and 
David's  progress,  growth,  funny  things  they  say  and 
do,  and  what  our  hopes  and  dreams  for  them  are  as  they 
develop  into  great  young  men.  We  are  working  hard  to 
develop  them  into  good  husbands,  fathers  -  in  that  or- 
der, workers,  and  contributors  to  the  community  and 
the  city  at  large. 

The  women's  educational  and  industrial  union  is  so  for- 
tunate to  have  Mary  Lassen  as  its  executive  director. 
You  could  not  find  a  more  focused,  committed,  serious, 
thoughtful,  smart  and  compassionate  professional 
leader.  And  your  dynamic  volunteer  leadership  in 
Carmen  Dillon  as  your  new  board  chair  and  outgoing 
chair  Ann  Vernon,  has  made  and  will  make  for  a  tre- 
mendous leadership  team  to  take  this  agency  into  the 
next  millennium. 

For  those  of  you  that  are  not  familiar  with  the  Urban 
League,  let  me  just  tell  you  briefly  who  we  are.  We  are 
the  second  oldest  civil  rights  organization  in  the  nation. 


Founded  in  1 9 1 0  in  New  York  city,  it  came  into  being  to 
assist  African-American  migrant  and  West  Indian  im- 
migrants transitioning  from  the  South  and  West  Indies 
into  the  industrial  North  and  the  cities  of  America.  The 
challenge  in  the  early  1900s  was  how  to  take,  basically 
farmers,  and  give  them  the  support  they  needed  to  make 
the  transition  to  big  city  life  -  how  do  you  act  in  a  city, 
where  do  you  shop,  how  do  you  dress,  where  do  you 
live,  work  and  educate  your  children?  The  national 
Urban  League,  in  New  York,  and  seven  years  later,  in 
1917,  the  Urban  League  of  Eastern  Massachusetts 
(ULEM)  in  Boston  and  over  the  subsequent  years  in 
114  other  cities  and  communities  across  the  nation,  were 
founded  to  answer  those  questions,  and  assist  men  and 
women  with  agrarian  roots  and  roots  in  slavery  with 
this  difficult  and  challenging  transition.  For  the  past  8 1 
years  the  ULEM  has  been  providing  programs  of  ser- 
vice and  advocacy  in  the  areas  of  education,  employ- 
ment and  training.  We  are  located  in  Dudley  Square, 
Roxbury,  in  the  hub  of  the  commercial  district  of  the 
African- American  community. 

The  Urban  League  believes  and  has  always  believed 
that  a  quality  education  and  gainful  employment  are 
the  pathways  to  economic  self-sufficiency  and  stabil- 
ity. We  operate  a  number  of  adult  employment  and  train- 
ing programs,  and  youth  education  and  parent  educa- 
tion programs  primarily  for  parents  of  Boston  public 
school  children.  The  majority  of  the  people  we  serve 
are  low  income  parents,  and  need  educational  and  em- 
ployment readiness  support  if  they  are  to  be  successful. 
Our  history  of  service  in  the  community  draws  to  us 
those  of  our  community  most  in  need. 

Local  community-based  organizations  like  the  Urban 
League  and  the  Women's  Educational  and  Industrial 
Union  are  needed  today  even  more  than  they  were  in 
years  past.  Our  nation,  as  well  intentioned  as  many  of 
its  people  are,  has  not  adequately  come  to  terms  with 
how  to  ensure  a  quality  education,  gainful  employment 
with  a  living  wage,  decent  housing,  quality  child  care 
and  health  care  for  all  of  its  people.  Women,  as  we 
know,  are  often  the  ones  on  the  most  difficult  end  of 
managing  these  challenges  and  juggling  the  responsi- 
bility for  themselves  and  most  importantly  for  their  chil- 
dren. 

As  we  think  about  the  new  millennium  and  the  promise 
we  all  wish  for  it  to  hold  for  all  Americans,  there  are 
some  fundamental  conversations  we  need  to  have  as 
citizens,  policy  makers,  clergy,  providers  and  neighbors. 
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The  new  millennium  conversations  need  to  be  about  In  affluent  communities  like  the  ones  we  all  know  and 

values:  what  the  forecasted  numbers  and  statistics  are  in  which  some  of  us  live,  interesting!)  enough,  woA 

is  really  not  the  issue.  We  know  what  the  demograph-  includes  the  rearing  of  children  at  home.  In  poor  com 

ics  are  and  will  be.    We  know  what  we  think  might  munities,  women  are  expected  and  required  to  woitt 

happen  with  the  economy  -  we  know  great  times  do  outside  the  home  often  irrespective  of  circumstances 

not  last  forever.  We  know  what  a  child  must  know  and  If  you  are  poor,  do  not  work  and  are  home  caring  tor 

be  able  to  do  if  he  is  to  work  and  succeed  in  the  new  your  children,  you  are  somehow  a  major  drag  on  the 

millennium.  And  we  know  how  his  or  her  parents  need  society  -  sitting  home  with  Jerry  Springer  and  Jenn\ 

to  encourage  and  support  him.    We  have  more  than  Jones.  For  poor  women,  rearing  children  at  home  is  not 

enough  data  than  we  know  what  to  do  with.  What  we  considered  valid  "work."  The  only  reason  Jerry  Springer 

care  about  and  what  we  believe  in  are  the  questions  -  is  on  in  the  first  place,  is  because  the  poor  woman  does 

the  answers  of  which  create  the  forecast  for  the  fu-  not  have  the  resources  to  go  the  enrichment  pla\  group. 

ture.  music  and  French  lessons,  or  the  country  club  tennis 

classes  after  school.    Don't  get  me  wrong,  I  am  not 

The  current  set  of  concerns  and  controversy  about  both  putting  those  activities  down,  I  am  saying,  though,  that 

the  concept  and  implementation  of  welfare  reform  is  a  in  the  new  millennium,  we  need  to  think  about  what  we 

great  example  of  an  idea  in  which  everyone  can  agree  -  value,  who  we  value  it  for,  and  make  sure  that  we  send 

that  is,  that  able-bodied  men  and  women  should  and  consistent  messages  as  a  society  regardless  of  race 

must  work.  The  right  to  work  is  a  right  to  which  every  and  class.   These  are  just  some  of  the  many  kinds  of 

American  is  entitled.  The  right  to  work  is  a  fundamen-  contradictions  that  cloud  the  landscape  of  social  policy 

tal  component  of  life,  liberty  and  the  pursuit  of  happi-  around  welfare  reform.  The  mismatch  is  also  the  gap 

ness  in  my  opinion.   Not  only  is  work  necessary  be-  between  the  rhetoric  about  what  the  welfare  reform 

cause  if  I  work,  you  should  work-  which  is  often  where  law  would  accomplish  and  the  reality  of  what  is  hap- 

the  argument  in  the  political  debate  and  the  media  dis-  pening.  It  involves  the  difference  between  the  strength 

cussions  begins  and  ends;  but  instead,  work,  a  method  of  the  national  economy  as  a  whole  and  the  various 

for  one's  economic  survival,  also  creates  the  belief  in  strengths  -  and  weaknesses  of  state  and  local  econo- 

one's  own  value  to  the  larger  societal  construct.  It  ori-  mies.   It  involves  the  difference  between  the  require- 

ents  one's  time  and  imposes  a  set  of  parameters  on  fam-  ments  of  the  national  law  and  the  laws  of  the  various 

ily  life;  on  children's  lives  -  when  you  eat,  sleep,  shop,  states,  which  in  most  cases  are  tougher.  And  it  involves 

and  recreate.  Work  gives  people  a  reason  to  get  up  each  whether  the  level  of  education  and  the  job  skills  of  the 

morning,  and  answers  for  people  the  question  of  "what  welfare  recipients  can  easily  match  the  needs  of  the 

is  my  role?"  local  job  market.  The  fact  is  we  are  now  learning  that 

the  mismatch  is  a  great  deal  wider  than  the  ballyhoo 

Professor  William  Julius  Wilson,  the  Malcolm  Weiner  acknowledged. 
Professor  at  the  Kennedy  School  at  Harvard  and  an 

Urban  League  board  member,  talks  in  great  detail  and  These  mismatches  are  indicative  of  a  nation  that  has 

with  great  evidence  about  the  influence  and  importance  not  considered  thoroughly  the  important  answers  to  the 

of  work  in  this  book  When  Work  Disappears. '  He  says,  critical  questions  in  our  future.    In  Massachusetts  as 

"the  consequences  of  high  neighborhood  joblessness  are  the  two  year  time  limit  for  welfare  rapidly  approaches, 

more  devastating  than  those  of  high  neighborhood  pov-  we  estimate  that  as  of  December  1 ,  there  will  be  2500 

erty.    A  neighborhood  in  which  people  are  poor  but  families  whose  time  limit  for  welfare  benefits  will  have 

employed  is  different  from  a  neighborhood  in  which  run  their  course.  If  they  are  not  employed  by  then,  they 

people  are  poor  and  jobless."   The  union,  the  Urban  will  be  without  any  form  of  economic  support.  Let  us 

League  and  other  providers  like  ourselves,  both  histori-  remember  that  the  cash  grant  for  welfare  has  always 

cally  and  presently  believe  in  people  going  to  work,  want  been  determined  by  the  number  of  children  in  a  family, 

people  to  work,  and  think  it's  good  and  healthy  men-  The  time  limit  cutting  off  financial  support  therefore 

tally  and  physically  for  people  to  work.  We  are  in  busi-  affects  cumulatively  many  more  children  than  adults, 
ness  to  help  them  work  and  become  self-sufficient. 

However,  there  is  the  right  way  that  our  nation  should  What  do  families  need  in  order  to  be  successful  and 

ensure  that  work  and  self-sufficiency  happen  for  people;  able  to  care  for  themselves?  Commitment  to  a  living 

and  there  is  a  wrong  way.  wage  is  paramount  among  the  success  barometers. 
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Families  must  live  beyond  subsistence.  We  need  to  an  inheritance,  unless  something  catastrophic  or  unex- 
realistically  look  at  what  it  takes  to  feed,  clothe,  and  pected  happens,  there  is  a  pretty  good  chance  you  will 
house  a  family,  and  commit  to  achieving  that,  in  the  21st  leave  your  children  an  inheritance.  Similarly,  if  you  live 
century  for  all  American  families.  For  example,  a  fam-  in  poverty,  and  opportunities  are  not  there,  you  will  prob- 
ily  of  four  on  public  assistance  earns  $7,406  per  year  or  ably  leave  your  children  in  poverty.  The  operational 
$618/month.  If  we  truly  believed  in  the  values  associ-  word  here  is  opportunity.  Do  we  provide  every  child 
ated  with  work  in  this  country,  we  would  not  tolerate  the  opportunity  he  or  she  deserves?  Do  we  believe  that 
the  fact  that  a  person  working  at  the  minimum  wage  for  young  people  learn  the  value  of  work  by  having  the 
40  hours  a  week,  52  weeks  a  year,  earns  only  $  1 0,7 1 2  a  opportunity  to  work  and  be  able  to  climb  from  poverty? 
year-  placing  them  $2,600  below  the  poverty  line  for  a  Then  why  do  we  allow  the  federal  summer  jobs  pro- 
family  of  three.  Yet  our  policy  makers  debate  and  fight  grams  to  be  cut?  Do  we  believe  and  have  evidence 
as  we  watch  them,  each  time  an  increase  in  the  mini-  that  good  nutrition  is  key  to  academic  and  social  per- 
mum  wage  is  proposed.  To  further  confuse  the  picture,  formance  in  school?  Then  why  do  we  quibble  about 
the  FY97  median  income  figures  and  the  new  Commu-  food  stamps  and  other  subsidies  for  food?  The  money 
nity  Development  Block  Grants  (CDBG)  income  lim-  spent  on  food  stamps  for  poor  families  is  an  infinitesi- 
its  issued  by  the  Department  of  Housing  and  Urban  mal  amount  of  the  federal  budget  each  year. 
Development  (HUD),  state  that  low  income  to  them  is 

defined  as  $26,800  for  a  three  person  household;  What  do  we  really  believe  in  regarding  the  safety  of  our 
$29,800  for  a  4  person  household.  These  figures  are  a  children  in  schools,  on  our  streets  and  in  our  neighbor- 
far  cry  from  $7,405  or  $10,7 12.  I  spend  roughly  $5200  hoods  in  the  new  millennium?  What  is  the  crisis  of 
a  year  on  food  alone  for  my  family  of  four,  with  two  values,  of  caring,  that  allows  children  to  shoot  their 
growing  boys  and  a  husband  and  we're  eating  chicken,  classmates,  and  their  teachers,  threaten  to  plant  a  bomb 
pasta,  lots  of  rice,  an  occasional  steak,  milk,  juice,  ce-  during  graduation,  kill  their  parents?  Ask  the  families 
real  and  bread.  How  could  we  think  that  a  family  could  of  West  Paduka,  Kentucky,  or  Springfield,  Oregon,  or 
really  live  -  feed,  cloth,  and  shelter  themselves  ad-  Jonesboro,  Arkansas,  or  Pearl,  Mississippi.  The  sad- 
equately  knowing  what  we  all  know  it  costs  to  live?  dest  irony  of  all,  is  that  in  urban  communities  like  the 
Mary  mentioned  in  her  remarks  the  family  economic  one  in  which  we  work,  there  is  a  feeling  of  hesitant  re- 
self-sufficiency  project  in  which  the  Union  is  in  a  lead-  lief  that  violence  has  hit  rural  and  suburban  America, 
ership  role.  This  project  is  asking  the  hard  and  truthful  Perhaps  now,  the  nation  will  really  do  something  about 
questions  about  what  it  takes  to  live  and  for  a  family  to  gun  control;  something  about  school  and  neighborhood 
achieve  self-sufficiency.  What  are  the  measures  that  safety  -  it's  not  only  the  Boston  public  schools  that 
go  into  determining  what  a  family  of  three;  a  family  of  haven't  been  safe  -  it's  not  just  Black  and  Latino  chil- 
four  needs  to  live?  This  project  will  be  extremely  valu-  dren  that  are  the  victims  of  our  nation  in  crisis, 
able  in  elevating  the  discussion  and  clarifying  our  val- 
ues for  policy  makers,  decision-makers,  voters  and  the  How  committed  do  we  remain  to  quality  public  educa- 
public.  tion  for  our  children  in  the  new  millennium?   Do  we 

still  believe  that  our  country  should  provide  quality  edu- 

Everyone  speaks  about  the  21st  century  and  the  new  cation  for  all  -  that  there  is  a  value  to  everyone  being 

millennium.  What  needs  to  happen  by  then?  Well,  then  educated  at  the  highest  level  and  that  quality  education 

is  now.  We  need  to  tackle  these  complex  issues  before  should  come  through  the  expenditure  of  our  tax  dol- 

the  year  2000,  as  aggressively  as  corporate  America  lars?   Do  we  still  believe  that  a  high  school  diploma 

has  mobilized  its  resources  to  convert  billions  of  lines  and  higher  is  a  goal  to  which  everyone  must  strive?  If 

of  computer  code  to  meet  year  2000  compliance.  They  so,  then  how  do  we  explain  our  insistence  that  a  poor 

realize  that  the  conversion  will  save  a  collapse  of  their  woman  transitioning  from  welfare  to  work,  go  to  work, 

companies  come  January  1 ,  2000.  And  they  are  spend-  and  not  really  care  if  she  has  a  foolproof  plan  to  ensure 

ing  millions  of  dollars  to  make  sure  nothing  detrimen-  that  she  attain  a  high  school  diploma?    Of  the  2500 

tal  to  business  happens.  women  for  whom  the  time  limit  is  up  as  of  December  1, 

1998,  with  300  more  women  each  month  to  follow,  more 

What  do  children  need  to  ensure  family  stability  and  than  half  have  no  high  school  diploma.  Yet  we  tell  them 

success  across  generations?   Wealth  and  poverty  are  to  get  a  job,  any  job,  and  then  if  you  can  swing  it,  figure 

often  intergenerational.  If  your  parents  have  left  you  out  how  to  get  your  high  school  diploma  sometime  be- 
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tween5-ll  pmor9-5pm  if  you  work  at  night;  arrange  health  care  service  and  a  work  and  tainilv  resource 

for  child  care  for  all  those  hours;  support  and  nurture  center. 
your  children  somewhere  between  coming  in  from  school 

and  work  and  serving  dinner  or  putting  them  to  bed.  Community-based  institutions,  in  our  new  world  of  the 
This  schedule  if  one  works  all  day,  goes  to  school  at  2  P'  century,  are  key  to  the  community  landscape  I  he) 
night,  gives  mom  roughly  1  hour  of  contact  with  her  are  where  the  people  are.  You  have  the  benefit  .»t 
child;  and  if  the  child  is  school  aged,  perhaps  no  con-  120  years  old  in  this  community.  You  are  trusted,  people 
tact  at  all  since  by  nine  most  young  children  should  be  know  who  you  are,  you  have  weathered  the  test  of  time 
in  bed.  Do  we  still  hold  public  education  for  young  You  have  served  the  families  of  Boston  in  need,  and 
people  and  adults  as  a  value?  The  man  from  mars  served  them  well.  You  have  earned  your  place  as  a 
looking  at  the  nation's  public  education  system  would  key  community  institution;  and  for  that,  you  deserve 
not  think  that  we  hold  value  at  all  in  this  historical  belief  and  must  have  financial  and  other  support.  The  chal- 
on  which  this  nation  was  founded.  lenges  of  our  communities  and  our  nation  are  very  com- 
plex and  significant.  The  resolution  of  our  problems 
Do  we  really  believe  that  all  children  can  learn  -  or  do  requires  civic  commitment  from  all  sectors  -  business. 
we  just  mouth  those  words  as  politically  correct  rheto-  religious,  political  and  our  community-based  organi/a- 
ric?  If  we  truly  believed  it,  we  would  not  sort  and  select  tions.  Initiatives  come  and  go  -  new  programs  spring 
our  children  into  slow,  medium  and  high  reading  and  up  in  response  to  overwhelming  community  need.  How  - 
math  groups.  We  would  not  need  advanced  work  or  ever,  we  should  never  underestimate  the  importance  of 
placement  classes  to  separate  out  those  who  are  "bright"  organizations  like  the  Union  and  the  urban  league  who 
because  our  goal  instead  would  be  to  provide  the  most  have  been  around  for  over  and  nearly  a  century  pro\  id- 
challenging  work  we  could  to  all  children.  We  would  ing  consistency  around  the  issues;  and  providing  places 
believe  that  they  all  could  do  it.  We  would  not  believe  where  people  feel  their  needs  are  met  by  caring  provid- 
that  intelligence  is  innate  and  fixed  at  birth  -  that  some  ers. 
children  have  it  and  others  don't;  that  some  families 

have  it  and  others  don't;  that  some  racial  and  ethnic  As  we  endeavor  to  figure  our  how  best  to  serve  fami- 

groups  have  it  and  some  don't.  We  would  instead  re-  lies  in  the  21s1  century,  we  must  always  remember  that 

place  this  belief  with  one  that  says  that  intelligence  is  the  success  of  children  is  inextricably  tied  to  the  sue 

subject  to  being  developed;  and  that  it  is  developed  over  cess  of  the  responsible  and  caring  adults  in  their  lives, 

a  lifetime.  The  efficacy  institute  in  Lexington  Massa-  Those  caring  adults,  are  preferably  their  parents,  how- 

chusetts  has  shown  us  that  if  a  person  is  able  to  speak  a  ever  we  know  that  they  are  also,  many  times  teachers, 

human  language  by  the  age  of  three  or  four,  they  are  clergy,  extended  family,  and  service  providers  from  the 

intelligent  enough  to  master  the  most  challenging  of  in-  variety  of  institutions  with  whom  a  family  interacts.  The 

tellectual  work.  All  children  could  take  calculus  by  the  measure  of  success  of  a  community  is  the  extent  to  which 

end  of  high  school.  Public  education  is  in  crisis  in  the  it  is  successful  in  developing  its  children.  Children  do 

city,  in  the  suburbs,  and  on  the  farms  across  America,  not  get  raised  in  isolation  -  they  do  not  get  raised  by 

It's  a  crisis  of  values  and  a  crisis  of  will.  We  are  not  institutions.  They  get  supported  by  them.  Thus  orga- 

really  in  crisis  about  knowing  what  children  need,  or  nizations  like  this  one  focused  on  family  wellness  and 

what  will  work,  or  where  the  resources  are  in  the  acad-  stability  are  contributing  to  the  most  important  work 

emy,  in  schools  or  in  communities  to  get  it  done.  adults  are  placed  on  this  earth  to  do  -  and  that  is  the 

development  of  children  to  a  2Pl  century  standard  of 

The  Women's  Educational  and  Industrial  Union,  like  the  achievement  and  character. 
Urban  League,  comes  out  of  a  tradition  of  service;  a 

tradition  of  assisting  workers;  a  tradition  of  assisting  We  can  only  do  that  well,  if  we  as  adults  answer  the 

families.  While  we  were  teaching  our  people  how  to  quality  of  life  and  equity  questions  that  permeate  our 

live  in  the  big  city  -  you  were  opening  a  retail  store  for  many  political  and  social  debates.  We  can  only  do  that 

distributing  crafts  and  foodstuffs  that  women  made  at  if  we  as  adults  confront  our  crises  of  values  and  of  will, 

home,  operating  the  nation's  first  hot  lunch  program  Our  forecast  for  the  new  millennium  has  all  the  poten- 

for  public  school  students,  and  opening  the  nation's  first  tial  to  be  one  that  is  bright  and  promising  with  only 

credit  union.  Today,  you  operate  a  transitional  housing  scattered  clouds  and  moderate  precipitation.  Wc  must 

program  for  battered  and  homeless  women,  a  home  decide  which  it  will  be.  The  Women's  Educational  and 
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Industrial  Union  is  one  of  the  important  compasses  point-     Dr.  Joan  Wallace-Benjamin  is  a  former  president 
ing  our  way.  of  the  Urban  League  of  Eastern  Massachusetts. 

Notes 


1  William  Julius  Wilson,  When  Work  Disappears  (New  York:  Knopf, 
1996). 
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An  interview  with 
Brooke  Stephens 

By  Nina  LaNegra 

Desperate  women  losing  a  daily  battle  against  the  strangle- 
hold and  cycle  of  poverty:  this  is  what  comes  to  mind  when 
I  think  of  Women  and  Economic  Development.  It 's  an  inter- 
national picture,  Third  World  countries  struggling  with  the 
World  Bank  and  the  International  Monetary  fund.  I  was 
challenged  to  think  of  any  linkage  between  Women  and 
Economic  Development  on  both  an  international  and  do- 
mestic level.  My  search  led  me  to  this  interview  with  Brooke 
Stephens,  author  and  Wall  Street  veteran  of  15  years  who 
has  been  a  senior  investment  consultant.  Stockbroker,  and 
a  Registered  Investment  Advisor.  Ms.  Stephens  comments 
on  financial  issues  for  PBS  Nightly  Business  Reports,  BET, 
CNBC  and  writes  for  Money  Magazine,  USA  Today,  Black 
Enterprise  and  Essence,  among  others.  Her  books  Wealth 
Happens  One  Day  at  a  Time:  365  Days  to  a  Brighter  Finan- 
cial Future  and  Talking  Dollars  and  Making  Sense:  a 
Wealth  Building  Guide  for  African-Americans,  are  pub- 
lished by  McGraw  Hill.  Based  in  New  York,  Brooke 
Stephens  has  a  web  site:  www.BrookeStephens.com.  We 
started  with  a  discussion  on  her  beginnings  which  led  us  to 
Nigeria  and  India  and  ended  talking  about  Black  Ameri- 
can women  and  economic  development. 

LaNegra:  Ms.  Stephens,  in  your  books  and  lectures 
you  give  very  pragmatic,  hands-on  advice  as  to  how 
one  builds  wealth  one  day  at  a  time.  You  are  a  woman 
that  started  out  as  a  kindergarten  teacher  and  worked 
long  enough  to  determine  that  you  hated  it.  Finding 
your  way  to  the  Model  Cities  Program  where  you  were 
encouraged  by  a  young  Puerto  Rican  co-worker  to  go 
back  to  school.  He  was  at  the  Harvard  Business 
School  and  thought  that  you  had  what  it  took  to  enter 
the  world  of  Finance  and  Marketing.  After  completing 
your  studies  at  the  Harvard  Business  School  you  be- 
gan your  career  in  finance.  During  the  1970s,  you  had 
an  opportunity  to  work  in  West  Africa  without  having 
to  foot  the  bill.  Talk  about  your  work  experiences  as  an 
International  Trade  Officer  with  Chase  in  Lagos,  Nige- 
ria, West  Africa. 

Stephens:  A  lot  of  people  have  illusions  about  going 
back  to  Africa.  Africa  is  not  a  place  where  this  nir- 
vana that  we  have  been  led  to  believe  is  possible  or 
exists,  it  just  not  there.  That  is  not  what  West  Africa  is 
all  about,  I  saw  a  lot  of  people  who  were  conniving  and 
scheming.  Unfortunately  that's  a  lot  of  what  happens 
in  Africa.  There's  a  lot  of  corruption,  there's  a  lot  of 


dishonesty,  all  those  thinys  exist  there  It  \  just  like 
anyplace  else.  The  absence  of  education  and  oppectu 

nity  turn  people  into  something  that  is  not  e\aetl>  admi 
rable.  A  lot  of  those  ethics  and  principles  thai  we  want 

to  believe  exist  in  another  eountry  aren't  rcallv  there 
when  it  comes  right  down  toil,  because  they're  hungry 
and  they're  desperate. 

Africans  are  still  caught  up  in  believing  in  the  images 
of  wealth,  the  same  way  many  of  us  as  Afriean-Amen 
cans  over  here  think  that:  "1  will  be  rich  as  soon  as  I 
have  the  big  house,  the  car,  the  Rolex  watches  and  all 
the  toys  and  trinkets  that  say  I've  got  money."  Look 
ing  rich  and  actually  having  control  and  power  isn't  the 
same  thing. 

We've  been  led  to  believe  this  by  the  media,  on  both 
sides  of  the  ocean.  And  that's  where  the  trap  is.  The 
only  way  you  really  know  what  economic  power  is, 
what  control  is  and  what  money  is  all  about,  is  when 
you  sit  back  and  really  study  what  is  going  on. 

I  was  recently  in  Senegal,  it's  pathetic  that  the 
Senegalese  still  have  not  learned  how  to  break  the  power 
and  control  of  the  Bank  of  France  -  because  the  cur- 
rency of  the  Francophone  countries  isn't  worth  toilet 
paper,  unless  the  Bank  of  France  decides  it  will 
accept  their  money.  And  that's  what  happens  all  around 
the  world.  It's  still  outside  entities  deciding  what  your 
value  happens  to  be.  And  that's  what 
I  see  as  the  major  problem.  And  they,  the 
Senegalese,  don't  understand  it. 

LaNegra:   How  does  one  get  control  back?  In 
Bangladesh  there  is  the  Grameen  Bank  with  its 
micro-lending  practices,  does  this  break  the  cycle  of 
poverty  and  give  women  some  control? 

Stephens:  The  Grameen  Bank  contributes  to  break- 
ing the  cycle,  by  giving  women  something  they  can  ac- 
tually do,  creating  their  own  cash  flow  based  upon  their 
skills  in  a  cottage  industry  environment.  Breaking  the 
cycle  begins  by  putting  the  money  in  the  hands  of  the 
people  who  are  actually  going  to  do  the  work.  Which 
are  the  women  in  the  villages.  And  that's  the  major 
break  in  the  cycle  right  there. 

The  attitude  and  insight  of  many  of  these  women  i  s  not 
so  much  to  have  a  business,  but  to  have  money  and 
income,  and  they  don't  understand  what  that  means. 
That  has  to  come  with  training,  because  the  training 
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that  we  have  usually  given  women  is  not  so  much  to  daughters  home.  With  savings  accumulated,  Rajamma 
look  for  a  situation  where  they  can  be  in  control.  The  bought  land,  took  out  another  loan  to  irrigate  and  culti- 
training  has  been  to  look  for  the  most  immediate  way  to  vate  the  land,  she  trained  her  eldest  daughter  in  tailor- 
generate  a  quick  dollar.  And  that  means  a  job.  A  job  ing  and  put  her  younger  daughters  in  school.  Accord- 
that 's  going  to  give  you  cash  at  the  end  of  the  day  so  ing  to  UNIFEM  [United  Nations  Development  Fund 
you  can  go  to  the  grocery  store.  for  Women],1  Rajamma  credits  the  Bridge  Fund  with 

helping  reclaim  her  dignity  and  self-worth. 
LaNegra:   Well  we  know  what  "jobs"  means.  "J.O.B. 

or  just  over  broke."  At  the  UN  Beijing  Conference  on  Stephens:  Yes  it  is  successful.  It  gives  women 
Women  in  1995  there  was  a  pledge  made  by  partici-  choices.  Another  successful  model  is  with  the  'tele- 
pants  to  launch  a  global  campaign  to  bring  micro-credit  phone  ladies.'  In  villages  where  there  is  no  phone  ser- 
to  100  million  of  the  world's  poorest  families — espe-  vice,  cellular  phones  are  bought  with  micro-loans  and  a 
daily  the  women  of  those  families — by  the  year  2005 .  whole  cottage  industry  springs  up  around  having  a  phone 

for  villagers  to  use.  Even  without  the  infrastructure  in 
Stephens:           I  don't  know  what  they're  talking  place  in  rural  areas  it  is  possible  to  have  phone  service 
about.  It's  pomp  and  circumstance  and  pageantry.  Two  with  cellular  technology, 
or  three  years  later  you  look  back  and  ask  what  hap- 
pened? I'll  tell  you  what  happened,  there  were  a  lot  of  Muhammad  Yunus  of  the  Grameen  Bank  realized  that 
cameras  on  them  and  some  pictures  were  taken,  some  it  was  the  women  that  did  all  the  work.  The  culture  said 
people  got  up  and  made  some  speeches.  I'm  like  Mother  that  the  money  was  to  be  given  to  the  men  because 
Theresa,  when  she  got  her  Nobel  Prize  she  told  them,  I  women  could  not  handle  the  money.  This  left  women 
don't  want  any  dinner.  What  you're  going  to  spend  on  and  children  in  poverty  if  the  men  took  the  loan  and  did 
that  food,  give  to  me  and  let  me  take  it  back  and  feed  nothing  with  it.  So  the  bank  introduced  a  change  and 
the  people  in  the  street.  It's  misdirected  resources  and  gave  the  money  directly  to  the  women.  And  look  how 
a  lot  of  B.S.  That's  what  happens  at  a  lot  of  these  eco-  things  have  taken  off  and  changed.  We've  got  to  change 
nomic  development  conferences,  it's  hot  air,  noise,  and  cultural  attitudes  around  who  does  what, 
photo  opportunities. 

On  a  political  level  more  and  more  women  are  having 

LaNegra:     The  UN  has  launched  this  Global  Cam-  their  financial  independence  and  are  also  beginning  to 

paign  to  bring  micro-credit  around  the  world  to  the  poor-  change  the  culture  too.    Look  at  some  of  the  stories 

est  families;  the  Grameen  Bank  is  creating  pathways  coming  out  of  India.  Women  used  to  be  negotiated  and 

out  of  poverty  in  Bangladesh  are  there  others?  bargained  and  sold  into  marriages  they  didn't  want  to 

go  into.    And  look  what  happens  when  the  husband 

Stephens:    The  Grameen  Bank  is  a  good  example  to  marries  them  and  they  have  a  dowry  contract  that  they 

follow,  there  are  others.  There's  a  program  in  Wiscon-  can't  pay  anymore,  and  the  family  can't  afford  to  pay 

sin  teaching  former  welfare  mothers  job  skills  and  teach-  anymore,  they  wind  up  getting  killed.  That's  beginning 

ing  them  entrepreneurial  skills  and  attitude.   They're  to  change  when  women  have  the  money  and  the  power 

teaching  them  not  to  get  caught  up  in  debt.  The  whole  to  walk  away.  That's  what  I  see  happening  with  a  lot  of 

long-term  goal  is  to  be  in  business  for  yourself.  middle  class  women  and  educated  women  in  India  -  they 

are  saying  no  to  marriage  if  they  have  the  business  ca- 
LaNegra:  In  Bangladesh  they  are  offering  micro-credit  pacity,  the  financial  resources  and  the  family  support, 
to  women  who  are  not  very  literate  and  are  oppressed.  There  is  a  growing  class  of  educated  women  in  India 
You've  been  traveling  back  and  forth  to  India  since  who  are  saying,  if  this  is  what  marriage  is  all  about,  I'm 
1982.  The  UN  uses  the  example  of  a  poor  woman  in  not  going  to  do  it.   There  is  a  growing  feminist  class 
India  named  Rajamma  who  did  housework  in  "upper  that  says  we  don't  have  to  do  it  this  way. 
caste"  homes  in  order  to  feed  her  daughters.  After  bor- 
rowing money  from  her  employer,  unable  to  repay  him  LaNegra:  What  is  the  impact  of  these  cultural  changes? 
she  was  forced  to  send  her  daughters  to  work  in  his  Does  it  change  for  the  poorest  of  the  poor  too? 
home.  Rajamma  joined  the  Bridge  Foundation  (TBF) 

she  took  out  a  loan  of  RS7000  ($175)  to  purchase  a  Stephens:  Men  are  stopping  to  think,  they  think  women 

milk  cow.  Within  10  months  she  was  able  to  bring  her  don't  have  choices;  but  women  are  beginning  to  have 
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choices.  mone>  goes,  well...  The  histor)  lesson  <>i  yesteryeai 

LaNegra:   Let's  say  we  start  to  take  responsibility  for  doesn't  mean  a  damn  thing  to  somebod)  who  is  trying 

our  financial  futures  does  that  mean  that  we  just  per-  to  figure  out  rum  to  get  mone)  lor  milk  foi  babies 

petuate  the  same  system  of  global  capitalism?  Where  day.  And  that's  the  point  that  a  lot  of  people  m  ho  are 

can  we  invest  responsibly?  having  these  kinds  of  conversations  lose. 

Stephens:      Amy  Domini  of  Domini  Social  Invest-  LaNegra:  What  is  the  greatest  obstacle  to  women  and 

ments2  has  been  doing  responsible  investing  for  30  years  economic  development  in  the  2 1 "  centur\  ? 

with  Mutual  Funds  and  she  is  right  there  in  Boston. 

Economic  change  starts  with  education,  it's  an  evolu-  Stephens:  Attitude,  belief,  education.   If  you  believe 

tionary  process.  you're  supposed  to  be  broke  and  poor  then  that's  m  hat 

you  will  be.  Check  out  what's  already  out  there  before 

LaNegra:   Domestically  there  is  a  reliance  on  govern-  you  begin  to  reinvent  the  wheel.  Read!  We  have  public 

ment  with  such  programs  as  Poverty  Programs,  Urban  libraries  and  no  one  has  put  up  a  barrier  around  the 

Renewal;  I  think  you  called  it  Negro  Removal,  and  the  financial  corner  of  the  library.    Belief  systems  create 

Empowerment  Zones.  barriers.   It's  more  comfortable  to  decide  it  takes  too 

much  work,  so  I'm  not  going  to  try. 
Stephens:  Again  just  words,  no  action.  Private  re- 
sources are  the  best  way  to  make  sure  that  things  hap-  Women's  biggest  obstacles  to  economic  development 
pen.  Organizations  such  as  the  Women's  Venture  Fund  in  the  21sl  century?  The  biggest  barrier  is  themseUes. 
in  New  York3  are  doing  more  to  break  the  cycle  and  It's  an  evolutionary  process  unless  you  were  taught  from 
create  pathways  out  of  poverty  by  fostering  entrepre-  two  years  old.  Teach  kids  early  how  to  handle  an  al- 
neurial  skills  and  attitudes.  lowance  properly.    The  best  lesson  is  to  give  them 

enough  and  have  them  make  some  priority  decisions. 

LaNegra:   Do  you  think  that  the  legacy  of  slavery  has  There  is  such  a  thing  as  knowing  that  you  will  never 

had  some  impact  on  Black  women's  economic  devel-  have  enough  so  you  have  to  make  some  choices, 
opment  in  the  United  States? 

LaNegra:      Is  there  a  difference  between  married 
Stephens:  Racism  is  still  out  there  as  a  legacy  of  sla-  women,  single  women,  women  with  children  and  eco- 
very.  The  failure  of  integration  is  what  is  going  on  to-  nomic  development? 
day.  It  has  all  turned  into  a  one-way  street.  We're  go- 
ing towards  them  and  accepting  what  they  have  to  offer  Stephens:    One  of  the  things  that  made  me  go  to  busi- 
as  economic  opportunities  and  they  are  not  coming  to-  ness  school  is  having  an  ex-husband  who  said  you  can't 
ward  us  and  accepting  what  we  have  to  offer  as  busi-  balance  your  check  book,  you  can't  run  a  business.  My 
ness  opportunities,  they  only  see  us  as  consumers  not  answer  was,  I'll  show  you! 
as  business  partners. 

LaNegra:    I  guess  you  did. 

We,  as  Black  folks,  still  don't  understand  how  to  use 

our  dollars  properly.    We  are  gradually  learning  the  Stephens:    Yes  I  did.   I  think  a  lot  of  women  submit 

meaning  and  use  of  money.  Money  is  the  flow  of  eco-  themselves  to  that  kind  of  tyranny,  emotional  and  socio- 

nomic  energy  -  deciding  where  you  want  to  spend  it  and  logical  tyranny  of  husbands,  because  they  are  afraid  of 

spending  it  with  people  that  will  keep  it  in  your  com-  what  it  means  to  be  responsible  and  independent.  Mar- 

munity.  ried  women  end  up  miserable  because  they  do  not  want 

to  be  financially  responsible.  This  is  because  of  condi- 
You  can't  get  caught  up  in  a  political  history  lesson  when  tioning  and  education, 
people  are  struggling  with  the  bare  bones  reality  of  sur- 
vival. You  have  to  reach  the  people  where  it's  going  to  LaNegra:  Final  question,  what  role  does  technol- 
make  a  difference.  The  street  vendor  woman  sitting  in  ogy  play  in  women's  economic  development? 
Ghana,  Nigeria,  or  India  selling  batteries  does  not  care 

about  some  historical  legacy.  But  if  you  educate  her  to  Stephens:  Technology,  it's  the  number  one  too!   Get 

the  level  of  understanding,  to  the  impact  of  where  her  those  skills  and  you  are  out  of  the  door  honey.  There's 
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an  old  Noel  Coward  story  called  The  Twelve  Pound 
Look.  It's  about  a  woman  who  left  her  husband  and 
she  learned  to  type.  And  the  cost  of  that  tool  of  free- 
dom, the  cost  of  that  typewriter  was  12  pounds.  And 
she  had  a  look  of  arrogance  about  her  that  other  women 
were  jealous  of  but  they  also  wanted  to  know  how  much 
it  cost.  You  get  the  skill,  you  get  the  money,  you  go  on 
sweetheart. 


Notes 

1  UNIFEM,  United  Nations  Development  Fund  for  Women,  works 
for  women's  empowerment  and  gender  equality. 

2  Amy  Domini  of  Domini  Social  Investments  LLC  challenges  com- 
panies to  make  positive  contributions  to  society.  She  does  not 
invest  in  companies  that  derive  any  revenue  from  alcohol,  tobacco, 
gambling,  or  firms  that  derive  2%  of  gross  revenue  from  the  sale  of 
military  weapons.  The  fund  does  not  include  any  firms  that  have 
ownership,  share  in,  or  operate  nuclear  power  plants.  You  can  call 
800-762-6814  for  a  prospectus  or  visit  www.domini.com. 


3  In  New  York  the  Women's  Venture  Fund,  has  been  in  operation  for 
six  years  and  is  the  brainchild  of  Maria  Semidei-Otero.  They  are  a 
Women's  Business  Center  and  25%  funded  by  the  Small  Business 
Association  (SBA).  They  are  also  a  micro-lender  whose  members 
have  typically  been  denied  a  bank  loan  because  of  bad  credit  or  no 
credit.  The  members  enter  into  a  relationship  with  the  Women's 
Venture  Fund  and  can  take  classes,  receive  mentoring  and  take  out 
a  loan.  This  helps  to  establish  or  re-establish  credit.  The  Women's 
Venture  Fund  is  geared  toward  women  who  want  to  be  in  business 
or  are  already  in  business.  Their  target  market  for  borrowers  are 
women  who  are  already  in  business  and  can't  get  a  bank  loan,  typi- 
cally from  under-served  areas.  They  can  be  reached  at  212-732- 
7500.  Their  website  is  www.sba.org.  Working  Capital  is  another 
somewhat  similar  organization  that  is  based  in  Cambridge,  Massa- 
chusetts that  serves  as  a  micro-lender  offering  business  training  and 
technical  assistance  to  the  self-employed  with  limited  resources.  The 
organization  also  helps  people  to  build  business  credit.  For  more 
information,  call  617-576-8620  or  visit  www.workingcapital.org. 

Nina  LaNegra  is  a  media  activist.  She  co-hosts 
RealBlackTalk  Radio  on  WMBR  88.1  FM,  Cam- 
bridge, MA.  Ms.  LaNegra  also  lectures  and  consults 
on  media  literacy. 
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